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All Stationary Vacuum Cleaning | 
Patents Brought Under One Control 
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The art of Vacuum Cleaning has been developed __ | 
and perfected not by any one man, but by many | 
men working independently. 


The American Air Cleaning Co., 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Devices Mtg. Co., 


And the 20 per cent not so installed seriously 
infringe on the patents which we now control. 


Milwaukee, Wis.; 
New York, N. Y.; Sanitary 
Chicago, III. 


One man, Kenney, the Father of Vacuum Clean- 

ing in America, owned patents which gave him a 

virtual monopoly of the most vital ideas in vacuum ; 
ag : 7. . 7 

cleaning The End of High Prices | 

But in bringing together all of the important 

Stationary Vacuum Cleaning interests, we 


Other men, several of them, controlled patents 
so essential to perfect Vacuum Cleaning that no good 
system could be installed without infringing on 
them. 


are able 
to offer the public a much greater benefit, even, F 
than freedom from faulty systems and damage suits. 





But no one man, nor any body of men, has ever 


i . For we are ina position to place the manufac- 
heretofore controlled a range of patents wide enough 


wy tat geet nV ture of Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Systems on a é 
7Ter > va A) 
C1 ore? i installation of a single complete Vacuum business basis ; to terminate the costly war of invent- E 
Pay Seem. ors; and to eliminate the extravagance and waste af 
- ¥ . : : ; oe S ‘ e ary l. ‘ ™ ‘ ° ™ ° i 2 \ 
Each inventor, in. building up a system around through which Stationary Vacuum Cleaning, in its f 


his own ideas, has infringed on others. 


And the result of this war of inventors has been 
that the public has had the choice of accepting im- 
perfect systems— or of inviting a storm of damage 
suits for infringements. 


early stages, has passed. 


With all of the experimental work done, with 
all of the early mistakes paid for, and with the whole 
engineering experience of the art at our command, 
we propose to bring the prices of Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems within the reach of all. 


The First Perfect, Complete 


| As Essential as Steam Heat or 
System | 


Sanitary Plumbing 


What we have done is to bring all of the impor- | 


It is our belief, that Stationary Vacuum Clean- 
tant cleaning patents under one control. 


ing, under the new conditions, must take its place 


, , ' — , with steam and hot water heat and with sanitary ay 
‘ So that now, for the first time, it is possible to . . 
; ‘ plumbing, as an essential to comfort and health. 


offer a perfect, complete Stationary Vacuum Clean- | 7 
ing System embodying a// of the ingenuities of a// | 


We therefore propose to offer the new, perfected 
of the best inventors. 


systems, not only to those who are constructing new 
buildings, but to those, as well, who desire to bring 


So that now, for the first time, it is possible to their present structures up to en minute in health- | 


offer a Stationary Vacuum Cleaning System which 
can be installed without fear of infringement and 
damage suits. 


fulness, convenience and comfort. 


Our plans are so designed that any building, old 
or new, can be equipped at a minimum of expense. 






The Protection 


of Eighty-Five Patents Ask Your Plumber or 


Steam Fitter 


Any plumber, or steam fitter, can install our 
“RicumonD” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning System, or 
give prices and descriptions. 
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We now own or control eighty-five patents, in- 
cluding not only the Kenney and Matchette patents, 
but all other patents necessary to produce the most 
perfect and complete Stationary Vacuum Cleaning 
System known to the art today. 


LSS) SA pte ee 


Or we will be pleased to place our engineering 


, a P te . department at the disposal of any architect, builder 4 
Fully 80 per cent of all Stationary Vacuum ; ‘ j 
‘ ce a : ; rs or owner with vacuum cleaning problems to be solved. 4 
Cleaning Systems now installed in America have é 


been installed by firms, which, under the present 
arrangements, retiring in 





The convenient coupon below will bring descrip- 


are our favor, including tive printed matter. Address 






































. CCruM-HOWELL Co 
MEMO. COUPON THE MS . WARNING 
Dessonees L ibraries GENERAL OFFICES: 
rtments 1urches ° ons h eforth all author- 
Hotels Thnaeees . a All persons are warned that henc 
Hotels Theatres Park Ave. and 41st St., New York City teed stationary vacuetn cleaning pines wi hear TR4 
Office Buildings Stores Branches and Agencies in All Cities McC Howell Company license plate. Systems 
a teRhe SE, ffered without The McCrum-Howell Company 
NAME MANUFACTURERS OF fintiin ave inion ts and will subject not only 
“RicumonD’ Heating Systems—‘Ricxmonp’ Bath Tubs, Lavatories and Sanitary the makers thereof but also the purchasers and those 
ADDRESS Plumbing Devices—‘Ricumonp”- Concealed Transom Lifts » use them to damage suits, which in all cases : 
C. W. June ‘ Zs . . . “1 1 1 . 
4 Richmonp” Suds Makers— ‘Ricumonp- Suction Cleaners will be promptly instituted. Please be sure to look kia 
Simply mark n (X before t bie t u Ricumonp> Vacuum Cleaning Systems for The McCrum-Howcll Company license plate, 7 
ie te : ye ec p Mi “e e ( a +e ‘ ind in each case on the vacuum : 
10 0., ' enue and 41st - § One at Norwich, Conn.—Two at Uniontown, Pa.—One at Racine, Wis, ae ar we ee & 
York, and full de FIVE PLANTS: ¢ One at Chicago, II. Sibaionee tee Bb Pil k 
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Franklin air cooling does all that water cooling can do, and more. 
Ihe extra service it gives makes it superior to all other cooling systems. 


Air cooling is the ideal system for an automobile engine; it presents the 
sreatest latitude of operation; it affords the lightest, simplest construction. 


The water-cooled engine consists of two mechanisms, the 
engine and the cooling apparatus. The two mechanisms are 
more or less distinct but are inter-related; if the cooling system 
is out of order or disconnected the engine can not work. 

The Franklin engine is one mechanism only. The cool- 
ing system is a part of and works in unison with the engine. 
It does not add mechanism. ‘There is nothing in it to get out 
of order. It simply utilizes the fly wheel of the engine, the 
engine boot and the hood. Franklin cooling is accomplished 
by the engine itself, not by a distinct device. Whenever the 
engine is running the cooling system operates. 

The water-cooled engine with all its extra mechanism, 
added weight and necessary attention can do no more than 
the simple Franklin engine; it does not present a single con- 
dition the Franklin can not meet. 

There are a number of important conditions which the 
Franklin easily meets which the water-cooled engine can not. 

The Franklin can equal the water-cooled automobile in 
any road test, fast or slow, in mud, in sand or on hills. When 


Touring in a Franklin brings no weariness. 
should. 


(It costs less to run and maintain a Franklin than any other automobile. 


other automobiles. 


The Franklin 
Air cooling. 
Cooling always the same; no attention; no trouble. 
Service unlimited. 
Luxurious, full-elliptic springs. 
Reliable tire equipment. 
Tires give long service. 
Resilient construction. 
One system of ignition. 
Laminated-wood chassis frame, which absorbs vibrations. 
No strut or reach rods. 
Control by throttle lever. 
Long life of the vehicle. 


Not necessary to carry extra tires. 
Construction light, strong and resilient. 


Ability for good speed over all roads. 


conditions become so severe that the water-cooled engine 
overheats the Franklin still has margin to spare. 

Under no conditions can the water-cooled engine operate 
except within the limits of the freezing and boiling points of 
water. Because of these limitations it can not operate at the 
temperature of highest efficiency. The Franklin operates 
perfectly in the coldest or hottest weather. 

The Franklin system as now employed was brought out 
over a year ago. It has met every claim. 
ognized by engineers as well as laymen. 


Its success is rec- 


To set forth in detail all the advantages of Franklin air 
cooling over water cooling would require another page, 
but the big features, the points which are bound to decide 
you, are: 

Simplicity. 

Freedom from attention. 

Independence of climate and weather conditions. 

Reliability, there being nothing to break down. 


Higher thermo-dynamic efficiency. 


Even invalids find in it the pleasure and benefit they 
( The Franklin will go farther and faster in a day over American roads than any other automobile. 


(| Compare the Franklin with 


This is what the comparison will show: 


Other Automobiles 


Water cooling. 

Cooling trouble always possible; constant attention required. 

Service limited by climate. 

Stiff, semi- or three-quarter-elliptic springs. 

Undersized tire equipment. 

Tires blow out before their time. 

Rigid construction. 

Two systems of ignition to get same result. 

Pressed-steel frame, which transmits vibrations. 

Strut and reach rods. 

Control necessitates both throttle and spark lever. 

Vehicle and mechanism deteriorate through the vibrations and 
racking of rigid construction. 

Necessary to carry extra tires. 

Construction rigid and heavy. 

Inability to make good speed over poor roads. 


Franklin air cooling, Franklin light weight, Franklin resiliency, Frank- 
lin tire equipment unite in producing automobile results which today 


the exacting buyer demands. 


Model H, 42-horse-power, seven-passenger touring car, $3750. 


Model D, 28-horse-power, five-passenger touring car, $2800. 


Model G, 18-horse-power, four-passenger touring car, $1850, 


F.O.B. Syracuse. 
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FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


jer Selden Patent 
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age and secure free- as 
dom from tire-troubles NO. 59 + Unit 
: : bath. 
LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 
BEEBE R ER ERE RRR eee T 
This is the sixth of a series of seven Bulletins by Collier's editors, Style B 1675 
appearing in the issues of May 7, 14, 21, 28; June 4, 11, and 18. " The 
a We The Aviator 
e ‘ ~~ e R Singl 
Sing] 
Largé 
Parlo 
FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL EDITOR Rest 
HE purpose of the page en- a week, so constructed as to give let Tey made. _ 
titled “Comment on Con- High Heel Las 








gress” and of the office which 
Collier’s maintains at Washington, 
is to keep the people informed con- 


cerning the work of the national 


busy men an adequate knowledge 
of the main currents of events, is 
conceived to be a useful service. 
But the page entitled “Comment 
on Congress” is not one-teith as im- 





Plethsn Stele 


—over 200 in all—are so 
varied that every taste can be 





government. : portant a part of the work of Collier’s suited. The fit is made per- 
lik b STEIN The people, in late years, have Washington Office as is the answer- fect by “‘Natural Shape’’ lasts te 
AllA IKE ut | turned their eyes more and more _ing of individual questions by letter. and “‘Hugtite’’ construction. p, 
: toward Washington. This has been Every subscriber to Collier’s is Write for “The Shoeman’”’ ie 
VERY tire-user should have partly because of the vivid person- informed that Collier’s maintains — it shows approved shoe ude 
styles and will aid you in sani 


a copy of our free Booklet | 
“C,” which tells why the | 


STEIN LAPLOCK TIRE | 


ality of Roosevelt, and partly be- 
cause of the expanding character 
of the legislation with which Con- 


There 
is no limitation upon this offer; and 


this service for his benefit. 


there is no limit to the range of 


making the proper selection. 


Ask your dealer about the Florsheim 
Shoe or send us $5.25 to cover cost of 
shoes and express charges, and we will 


aaa li 
7x s 





diff f I h ; h gress deals—the pure food and meat questions which are asked and have our nearest dealer fill your order. The 
1 ers from a ot ers in the inspection laws brought Congress, answered. Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 41.50 
vital points of construction that so to speak, into the very kitchens Many newspapers, in small towns The Florsheim Shoe Company 

mean increased mileage, and and dining rooms of the people. which do not justify the employ- * CHICAGO, U. S. A. = Hot 
freedom from tire-troubles. A single page a week seems a_ ment of Washington correspond- NSSSRS RRR R SE eee po 


All good tires are much alike 
in “ley. that is simply a 
matter of careful selection of 
materials and careful work- 
manship. 











small space, and yet if the selective 
process is well done, I am persuaded 
As | 


write, the latest bill introduced in 


that a single page is enough. 


Congress is numbered 25,454; before 
the end of the session the number 


ents, depend upon Collier’s office 
and telegraph for information as to 
how their local representatives have 
This 


sort of service Collier’s solicits, and 


voted on important roll-calls. 


aims to answer with accuracy and 





Auto Gloves 


are deserving 
of their popularity 

















The Only Collars Made with the 














Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Portland San Francisco 
Seattle 


Chicago 
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° rj - irty 5 It makes liffe how you com- 
But the Stein not onl em- will reach thirty thousand. Among  promptness. Zt makes no difference how you com- 
y J isfvi yheth y consid tyle, fit, wearing The 
b . . these, not more than twenty are of We have satisfying assurances ae, ee See Sek eee disp 
odies every point of good saete* + , Sede ctaaet tel co Gant ceeaaees ob 08 me 
; E national importance. hepageofthe that with the two branches—the ities. — July 
; — = ~ : : : - : ’ _— fou ¢ ce ep comparison easily—jus 08 
quality- it does more, it em Congressional Record whichisbefore page a week in Collier's and the nliniumgkadinanas Vol 
. : . : ; 7 ; : if ; P , e e BAS, 
bodies fundamental principles | me as I write is 6082, indicating free answering of questions—we Ask to See the Price Line Pos 
Hf | ‘a Wi , . ans P : . S cudiekah Then compar em with the ones yc wear- bg 
of construction in a way never about a quarter of a million words have done not a little to increase ian Tuas tow rou aah Bod tant pee ont Wie = 
4 | : | she D . I ] . BK ‘ | sa trate | ana rae f h . . | ™ you pay for when you buy Price Gloves. at 
before worked out in any auto- printed since December Ist. o and satisfy the interest of the people “The leather is specially tanned by our own oT 
| j t h f tk - ; | th ‘ rament at WwW , Dass ton } secret method, insuring lasting softness and Le 
bs | aetac rom this mass a singie page in e governme 2 as gton. | bility d twice the w you get i ther 
mobile tire. me pag ; . gioten, Wado te all dave sed Tetes, ae Car 
Idea 
: | For Men and Women Fe. 
They furnish a complete | oe 
| If your dealer c t sho you com- omen 
luti h : | y plete line write for catalog showing Ne 
solution to these important | styles in natural colors, 
| No. M is in imported tan or black seri 
e | Kasan—cuff 6 in. deep, 14 in. around se 
—3 in. gore—button st at ‘ou 
Tire-Problems = P ee Pr wrist. The unlined preg is a 
IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE—‘‘From Outdoor America Editor especially appropriate for E 
uw summer, $4.50. 
w to do away with the neces- . 
t or It q | y ith h , Fried-Ostermann Co. = 
sity of Dots an ugs ; “The Glove Authorities” — 
4 . . Dept. M, Rockford, Ill. 
How to prevent pinching, chafing | Por Street and Dress, 
and rotting ; 
How to keep the whole volume 
of the inner tube above the rim and | SIMONDS SAWS | 
separate from 3 ? ll have won an enviable reputation wherever saws 
| | are used, They are always reliable They will 
How to get the full advantage of | Ollars | hold edge and set longer than anyother make | 
all your air-space, with resultant in- | Ase. onchi § for Ste. in 8.8. A. gumranten ik, gour ester; Re cant cami | 
et , you, write us. ‘The Carpenter's Guide Book"’ is free 
crease In resiliency and speed > | and full of saw facts. Write for it today. | ] 
| 


How to ensure a perfect distribu- 
tion of both ordinary and unusual | 
strains ; | 

How to select the right size of 
tire to get maximum efficiency. 


These and other tire-problems are an- 
swered in STEIN LAPLOCK TIRES. But 


we do not ask you to buy without first con- 


tear out 


Linocord Endless Eyelet Buttonholes 


Ron The makers of Silver Brand Collars 
| “| were the first to realize the importance 
ake | collar The Linocord Endless Eyelet 

Buttonhole is in no sense an experi 

| ment or a freak feature; Linocord Buttonholes have been used 
| in Silver Brand Collars for years; they are sensible button 


holes, easy to button and unbutton, will not stretch and don’t 
The Linocord Endless Eyelet construction does it. 


of the buttonhole as the vital part of a 


SEND FOR “WHAT’S WHAT” AND 
THE STORY OF HALLEY’S COMET 


New Orleans New York 









The first is a booklet that tells what to wear and what not 


inci yourself by reading 1 ail how 
vincing yours If yt ad ng m detail I : Fully illustrated. The second gives the history of Halley’s 
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the Stein Tire is made, and what a won- | Comet. sent Free 
derful record of performance its construction GEO. P. IDE & CO., 493 River St., Troy, N. Y. - Front 
. 1is 6 inche 
e possible. a — - ; 
has made pos (HUNTER > (HALLEY >) (CRAFTSMAN) is th Quarter Sizes. 
Write for Booklet ‘*C’’ today e on Ne — LATHAM, Newest Silver Brand Collar 
" . . ° { } | | , - 
The Stein Double-Cushion Tire Co. JK \ fl _/| seas aesescets |e 
Pneumatic Tire Department ee ~/ shirts. Ask your dealer. ~ a | Whang thing to have about the house 
Established 1901 Akron, Ohio onatin j 
} IN ANSWERING THESE AUVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’sS 1 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ tates Hote gg pore es ; 
United Sta E.P. $1 up. Tesetke ef vaiuetetntaen Cover Design . ° . . Drawn by Edward Penfield 
CHICAGO, ILL. The Sleeping Beauty , . Drawn by Jessie Willcox Smith 8 


THE BLACKSTONE ee . « x « e ' 4 gece oe 


Overlooking Lake Michigan 


} The most beautifully equipped and home- Comment on Congress e : ° . Mark Sullivan II 
like hotel in the world. Illustrated otha a Cartoon by F. G. Coo! 


The Funeral Procession of King Edward VII. "Photograph - 483 






































Single Rooms with lavatory - +  $2,50 and up 
Single Rooms with bath- - = - - 3.50 and up 
Large Double Rooms with bath - - 5.00and up What the World Is Doing . : : : . - <I3 
Parlor, Reception Hall, Bedroom, and bath, 10.00 and up Illustrated with eneratn 
Every bathroom has outside window The Funeral of King Edward. Photographs . . . 14-15 . . 
—— This man has just been promoted. 
: Restaurant Prices same as other First-class Hotels Outdoor America pic Mage but he knew it was 
P , because he knew his speciz 
? Management, THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY training demanded it. ’ 
* sd ee : How about YOU? Are you on the 
i the Breed of Horses . . Francis M. Ware 1 say ; 
: ‘Chicago Beach Hotel Improving taceenalh elite Sinsanenate 7 promotion list, or are you condemned 
of aa, Runtionn oe Eesepenn Finn, Catching the Toothsome Crawdad . Charles Phelps Cushing 18 to tag along with the crowd through 
P lack of training ? Get out of the rut. 
> on ; rae Illustrated with Photographs Y The I ic 
> a In the Jeffries Training Camp ° : ; P r 19 oucan. Lhe nternationa Corre- 
' a ‘ spondence Schools have a special way 
> - Fighting Father Time, Harry C. Carr by which you— YOU—can become an 
. 2 The Modern Cave Man, Homer Rowenpert expert in your chosen line of work. 
. Illustrated with Photogra Have you enougl bi 
— : gh ambition to 
" Undergraduate seein ail Jane Waiter Prichard Eaton 20 learn all about the special I. C. S. 
> Of ' ustrated with a Photograp' — ‘ way that so exactly meets your case? 
. FINEST HOTEL ON THE GREAT LAKES ||| The Passing of the White Pelican”. “".'” William L. Finley 21 Then mark the attached coupon. 
: and seashore. It is delightfully situated on the shore of Lake ustrated wi otographs a No matter w ho you are, W ao you 
4 ie Ge cas Gl ending Gee Oe tone oar The Farmer’s Sons and Daughters . Edward I. Farrington 22 Fag <8. you io ee 
- Og Rg gg SRR Bg TELL ROOSEVELT ne “ asians ; ; 23 can train you in your spare time. 
' : — pm] mirectens Tora “tranaen and, ame a Fi py | re costs you nothing, — 
guests find hearty welcome or booklet, address Manager ’ : : P ; oes not bind you in any way. Oo, 
-Point . , ; Whitne 2 
" 5lst Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago The Sportsman s View-Point Caspar y 4 mark the coupon. Three hundred 
P i. . * 7 TNT 7 7 
. NEW YORK, N. Y. American and English Oarsmanship . , . Guy Nickalls 34 a rae bi ate TARILY ~ 
. WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? ar cies nat he desta rae 
e 198 W. 103 St.,N.Y. Select, Home-like, Economical 72 een orpchams 
a TheCLENDENING stiven Sree Gee ork ee VOLUME XLV NUMBER 12 The I. C. S. imparts the training. 
e ’ —— : eee ee ee ee ; : The training WINS you PROMO- 
o P. F. Collier & Son, Publish New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., Covent ” 
& SEATTLE, WASH. Garden, W. G3 Tinie, "On. The Colonial Buide. 47- 51 King Street Wen. For sale by Saarbach’s TION. Mark the coupon. 
= Hot { Sa Oy ‘12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- News Exchange in the principal: ray of Euro Egypt; also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, 
ole VOY crete, steel and marble. In fashionable London, W.C. Copynght | by P. F. Collier *& “ae Re istered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 up. copyrighted i . Great Brain — the British possessions, including Canada. Entered as second class matter INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
61 y= Price : Uaned States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6. 00'a year. Box 1198, Scranton, Pa. 
“re ; U Be Ss _ a Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 


T can qualify for the position beforewhich I have marked x. 














AM ERICAN, EUROPEAN ORIENTAL: Ses J NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. —Change of Address— Subscribers when ordering a change of address should Bookkeeper Telephone Eng’eer 
‘Information regarding tours to any part of the give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must 1 Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
world will be furnished free upon request by letter necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. Advertising Man Mechan. Engineer 

Show Card Writer Plumber & Steamfitter 





to COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Build’g Contractor 


| and back _ Designer & Craftsman § Architec’l Draftsman 
} ° ane - - e Civil Service Architect 
first-class bef Seeing + a eC 0 Chemist Structural Engineer 


| Reduced R T Rate $1 10 Textile Mill Supt. Banking 











Mechan’! Draftsman Automobile Operator 


foie’ * > 1 + 

a | | | 2 2 | 
ff "7 1/ ve Name 
a tad \\ k } : 














Electrician Mining Engineer 

The splendid steamship SIERRA (twin screw, 10,000 tons Elec. Engineer Concrete Engineer 
displacement) makes trip from San Francisco in 54 days. 

R. T. tickets good for 4 mos. Sailings June 18, July 9, 

| July 30 and every 21 days. Book now. Honolulu, the 








most attractive spot on entire round-the-world tour. 















Volcano Kilauea now unusually active. + a a ate 
LINE TO TAHITI AND NEW ZEALAND: S. 5S. Mari- Yond ee _— ; 
posa sails from San Francisco June 29, Aug. 6,etc. Tahiti { Pj Tye 
re | and back, first class, $125. New Zealand (Wellington) P emer? <= - a 1 re 
and back, $246.25. Good 6 mos. Write or wire, 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco 


. | SUMMER EXCURSIONS Colorado Rockies, Grand 
Canyon, Arizona, Yosemite, California Seashore 











fm Repeating Rifle a OE ea 








Ideal tours through Southwest Enchanted I.and. Low fares on Santa 
Fe. Illustrated folders on request. W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., os 
System, 1057 Railway Exchange, Chicago. "Z ces A L . S e 
asting Sensation 


| A. T. & 8. F. Ry 





Send six cents in stamps for a beau- 


New Brunswic tiful illustrated 48 page Booklet de- 





Our new book about Miss Cue, containing 
scriptive of the summer resorts, canoeing, boating, fishing six beautiful illustrations of Miss Cue at bil 
and hunting attrac qe rovince to The Fredericton e e liards and pool, will be sent free, postpaid, 
Tourist Association, Box 367, Fredericton, N. B., Canada. ainst a u acation moun Ge, interested in Billiards 

iss Cue is shown making shots which have 
EUROP Best Way to See Europe at Mod- THE never before been attempted by any billiard 
erate Cost. Send for Booklet. IDEAL player, and the series of pictures is interest 


ing and unique 











“War it tae | war Pack a Remington .22 Repeater in your grip 
and half a dozen boxes of UMC .22 shorts. Just ask for Booklet 
You will keep the Did you ever go to a much advertised summer resort and find yourself in a William A. Spinks & Co. 


372 West Erie Street, Chicago 


picturesque spot with nothing to do Idleness is not a recreation you require 

a pleasurable diversion. You will take no chances and find entertainment a Manufacturers Spinks Billiard Chalk and 
plenty this summer if you take a Remington .22 Repeater. There is no ihe cite setae eae Be & See 
more enjoyable recreation than target shooting for either novice or professional, | 


Trade Mark . e.¢ ° 
AUTOMATIC RAZOR SHARPENER provided your gun and ammunition are right. 

The Remington .22 Cal. Repeater is the right gun; in every minute detail a Remington 
product, it measures up to the full standards of Remington production which stand 
for the best in arms manufacture. A Remington Idea gun—solid breech, hammerless, 
take-down—you can clean the barrel from the breech—another Remington feature. 




















Your acceptance of our offer to give you a 
“KEENOH” for ten days’ free trial ends all 
doubt of your keeping it. 

For by the time you have used it for ten days the 





SAVE 208 SHAVES 





“KEENOH” will have proved itself indis- UMC is the right ammunition as shown by the winnings of 1909. A good marks- $20.8 ; ; an die ; 
pensable. man should select his ammunition as carefully as his gun. You cannot do better te “s aad are A heyy “Mel 
| It will actually be a revelation; you will say that than accept the judgment of the professional shooters, the majority of whose win- gy Sage re wae ey ae 
you have never had a shave more smooth and nings are made with UMC ammunition. ee ee 3 
easy—whether you use safety or old style razor. P ° Sint One 
Write us that you want to try the ‘ ‘KEENOH,” UMC cartridges are made for your gun ir Remington or any keeps the blade keen and clean, by prevent- 
give your dealer’ s name, and we will deliver other make and any calibre ing surfac e rusting which is cau ed by n tiene 
a sp ty ET When the trial is fin- UMC GUARANTEE —Note our guarantee on the box, which not only guarantee from the lather. Write for free sample 
ished, pay him $3.50 ; the cartridges but also standard arms to the full extent of the maker's guarantee. and special ‘‘razor saver’’ circular 
— booklet—‘‘Are you Edgewise >” —will Why not know the truth ? 
tell you some things about shaving which you . ° ° ° : ie 
ay wet bdew one. UMC and Remington—the perfect shooting combination S-IN-ONE OIL CO., 121 New St. 














he “KEENOH” Co. 
26 W. Fort Street 








| Soteatt, Bich. SAME OWNERSHIP SAME MANAGEMENT F : 
SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY 4 UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. The Remington Arms Co. H 350 of its class-roo " * by correspor 
Bridgeport, Conn Hion, N. ¥. Une may ta ligh S 


Agency, 299 Broadw 





ay, New York City 








Write for a set of targets and descriptive folder—sent free 
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current. 





than this 


Bracket Type 
Can be gow fared to 


TRADE MARK 


Electric Fans 


No fans are 
**Hawthorn" 







more pleasing in appearance 


All chi insures efficient service season after season 
practically no attention or repairs 
Just consider that a 12 or 16-inch 
costs less than a half cent per hour to operate. 
*“Hawthorn”’ Fans are so widely recognized for 
Your dealer should be able to show you a complete 
which includes Desk and Bracket Fans, Coiling 
Fans for ventilating purposes. 
Insist upon having “‘Hawthorn”’ 


SAVE TIME AND FREIG 











If your dealer cannot 
w you one write 
to us, 





Be Comfortable 
This Summer 


Any fan will stir up some sort 
of breeze when you turn on the 
Many electric fans are 
made for and sold merely on their 
appearance. But you want more 





Fans—but beneath the finish lies quality—the 
same high quality that marks all Western Electric products. 


**Hawthorn’’ 
The 8-inch 
fan—just right for home use—costs one-third as much 


quality that they are handled by the best dealers every where. 


Fans and 


you get more than 


this in any of the various types of 


Hawlhorn 


than 


with 


Fan 


their 


line, 





Fans, 

and if they cannot be secured from your dealer, write our nearest house and 

we will immediately direct you to a nearby dealer who can supply you. 
Our Booklet No. 7619, may be had for the asking. It will 
prove helpful in selecting the best fan for your use. 


TELEPHONE OUR MEAREST HOUSE" The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


Western Lleciric Company 


New York, Chicago, Saint Louis, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis Manufacturers of Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
a Cincinnati the 5,000,000 ong - io . 
ittsburg, "” “ ” allas, seattic, 
Atlanta. Minneapolis Bell Telephones Omaha. Salt Lake City, 
Montrea: Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 


If youever take your lunch out-of- doors— on motoring,fish- 
ing or hunting trips—or just in the shade of the park—you 
should know about the Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. 
You can try one for thirty days at our expense—keep your 
luncheon free from dust. cool and fresh. 





The Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket is strongly 
made of tough rattan—you cannot wear it out. 
It is lined with nickel plated or white enameled 
metal—it will never rust. Between the lining 
and the outside it is packed with asbestos and 
mineral wool—so no heat can get in and the cold 
cannot get out. 

Just a little ice in the ice compartment will 
keep the contents cool and fresh for 24 hours. 


Keeps Contents Cool and Fresh 24 Hours 


express paid, to any address east of the Rockies 
on receipt of price—Regular $3.50, $4.50 and $5; 
De Luxe $7.50 and $12; If i 
doesn’t prove satisfactory after 30 days trial re- 
turn it and get your money back. 


cipes—just the 
the picnic basket. 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY, 32 Main St., Burlington, Iowa 


We'll deliver a Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, 


Auto $10 and $15. 


Write to-day for our booklet of dainty re- 


things you’ll want to put in 








eavily with a mica-impregnated blue layer, 
adds 30% to the strength an 
on request. STERLING RUBBER WORKS, 


Sterling Tires are only 





STERLING 


BLUE TUBES 


are pure gum tubes, made on new mechanical lines of cross-laid sheets of fine Para, coated 


d 100% to the life of the tube. 


prevents oxidization, 
Dealers everywhere. 


Rutherford, N. 
as good | as the best 


whic reduces heat, 


Booklet 








Model 27 


repeater in .25-20 and 
32-20 calibers. 


Tue SIGN ora 






“‘pump’” ac 


It has take 


sight; these 


line. Sent 


Marlin 


The only gun that fills the demand 


for a trombone (“pump”) action 


Slee »] be irre | ; 


rapid, accurate firing, increased safety and convenience, 


Repeating 
Rifle 











Shoots 
high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 


settled districts, excellent for target 
WwW rork, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive features: 


the quick, smooth working 
tion; the wear-resisting Special Smokeless 
the modern solid-top and side ejector for 


down construction and Ivory Bead front 


cost extra on other rifles of these calibers. 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full HZzr/én 


for three stamps postage. Write for it 
17 WILLOW STREET 


The ante Aroncme 6 CO, NEWHAVEN CONN. 
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City Ave., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~ 


Constructed with Tarvia X 










Improving Macadam Roads 





Macadam roads won’t stand modern auto- 
Every road builder and engi- 

The wear and tear of this 
traffic is far too great for the resisting capacity 
It is rapidly pulverized, 


mobile traffic. 
neer knows this. 


of the top surface. 


dust is created, and at 


season the road is often 
macadam the 


To give 
which it so plainly needs 
modern traffic, 


grade, consistency 
purposes. Most 
throughout the country 
success. 


New York, 


order for 500,000 gallons. 
A tarviated road is durable, smooth, 
less and thoroughly waterproof. 


MANUFACTURING 


BARRETT 


Chicago 





we offer Tarvia 
prepared coal tar preparation of the 
and refinement 
of the road 


The Borough of Brooklyn, Greater 
for. instance, 


surface. 
The cost of 


the end of a single 
a melancholy ruin. 
additional binder 
to enable it to resist 
a specially 
right 
for road 
engineers 
have used it with 


Tarvia 


ard in many 
preservative 
mental period. 


which 


Illustrated 
How to Build, 


—mailed free 


has just placed an 


dust- less’” 


Boston 
New Orleans 


Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 


Cleveland 
Minneapolis 








Tarvia is niade in three consistencies, A 
B, and X, to suit varying conditions of road 


Tarvia 
with the thoroughness of the work, 
most cases it is more than 
duction in maintenance expenses. 
quently cheaper to maintain 
with Tarvia than a dusty one without it. 


localities. 
has passed the experi- 


booklet — ‘*Good 
Preserve, 
to anyone 
application to nearest office. 


CO. 


St. Louis 


, 


varies 
but in 
saved by the re- 
It is fre- 
a dustless road 


applications 


is not an experiment, but is in 
regular use and has been adopted as stand- 


It is the only road 


Roads’’ — 
and Make Dust- 
interested on 








wk 









A Single Blade Shaved Mr. Ingersoll 


Mr. C. H. Ingersoll, 
member of Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., mak- 
ers of the well-known 
Ingersoll Dollar Watch, 
permits us to publish the 
following: 

“After several years’ 
trial of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor, I have 
decided that it is all 
right, finding it prefer- 
able to strop than to 
change a blade. I find 
that very few blades are 
needed, Have used my 
present blade nearly two 
years. I also find it ex- 
treme!y simple to strop 
or clean, and your claims 
for its shaving accom- 
plishments are fully 
justified.” 


Try it Free 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 


No dealer can lose any- 
thing by selling Auto 
Strop Safety Razors on 
30 days’ free trial, for if 


any razors are returned, 


Two Years 


we exchange them or refund him his cost. 

Men who ‘‘do things’’ act—act quick. 
No delay. No ‘‘to- 
morrow’’ for theirs. 

Don’t to call on your aealer. 
’Phone or write him to send you an 
AutoStrop Safety Razor on trial. And 
*phone or write him now. 


No procrastination. 


wait 


self-stropping razor, 
12 fine blades and 


Consists of one 


heavily silver plated, 





horsehide strop in small 


handsome case. Price 
$5.00, which is your 
total shaving expense 


for years, as one blade 
often lasts 
to one year. 


“The Slaughter of 


the Innocents” 


six months 


Hundreds of thou- 
inds of men have 
trouble with their shav- 
ing, because they 
haven’t read this book. 
Teaches how to shave 
yourself as well as the 
head barber can. 


Will you keep on hay- 


ing 100, 200, 365 
shaving troubles per 
year, or will you send 


for ** The 
the Innocents’’ now 
thinking 
Lively. Free. 


Slaughter of 


while 
about it. 

AvutoStrrop SAFETY 
Razor Co., 340 Fifth 
Ave., Nev Ww York; 233 
Coristine Bldg., Mon- 
treal; 61 New Oxford 
Street, London. 


you re 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 


MENTION COI 





LIER’S 


Strops, 
without Detaching Blade 


Shaves, Cleans 
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SALADS 


and get that piquancy so often 
lacking in salad dressings. Use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSH'!RE 


It 1s a royal relish for many a 
dish! Soups, Fish, Roasts, 
Steaks, Chops, Ciasies anda 
little on Cheese is delicious. 
Refuse Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y 











( LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 

eighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry-goods, Sporting- 
goods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, etc. Ordering 
from us direct, enclose price to Dept. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
Notr—Educational Dept. London County Council classified 


Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Boys wanted toact as Agents. 

















Be Independent 


There are excellent, big 
money-making opportu 
nities for the operator of the 


Wonder Gannon Gamera 


at fairs, carnivals, picnics, on 
street corners, in fact wherever 
people gather. The Cannon makes 
eight finished photo buttons in 
one minute, ready to wear. Com- 
5 plete photo button costs only 2c 
4, each, Sells readily for 10c and 15c. 
=| pe 
i Positively No 
Experience Required 
Only $25.00 needed to start this big, pleasant, profitable bus- 
iness. This pays for complete outfit consisting of Wonder 
Cannon Oamera, tripod andsupplies for making 400 finished 
photo buttons. Selling the finished button at only 10c each nets 
$40.00. This leaves a nice profit above the original investment, 
besides the ownership of Cannon Camera and tripod. Extra | | 
button lates $1.00 per hundred. Extra gilt frame $1.25 per | | 
gross, Write today for FREE CATALOG, 


Chicago Ferrotype Co., Dept. 149,  — Ii. 











YOUR Pictane 

















RIFLE— “The Gun that Shoots.” 


Sends a shot outisely through one-half inch pine and mo: 
compressed al 


Uses 
ipring—same as used by powerful rook. drills, 
oe wakes, 3 Wer times — 
f shot under cont: 
the: air—otl ere shoot rabbits ands 89 pulrrels. “Practle 
game. Can be used Webote 8 ar 


“just as ST Baie 




















oust and Pi 
Sample ¢ 


R 5 our prepared Gold « oan Silver 


letters for Office Windows, Store Fronts, 
House Nur mbers, ete. A Gold Mine for Agents. Calif 











made big money; Ohio agent reports sales excellent; Kas. age 
largest c hry up ever made. You can do as well. ” Easy, ‘ples As- 
ant work. This is your chance to “make big money. 


Write today for full particulars and free sample to agents, 


METALLIC SIGN COMPANY, 418 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Send for Free Copy 


of So ge 9 Brightest, Liveliest, Most 
i] inspiring Agents’ Paper in the World. 
} Brimful of Valuable Information. 

| Every agent in the United States shou'd 
keep posted on License Tax decisions, lates 
money making plans, new inventions an: 
best sellers. Write for Copy Today | 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 3929 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 














und steady work, if you learn a skilled trad 
—Piumbing, Electrical Work, Bricklay- 
ing, Mechanical Drawing. Practical in- 
struction and actusl work, We make our 
graduates expert workmen aud help them 
to positions. All instructors practical men, 
Tuition paid easy installments. Write for 
full information free. L. L. Cooke, Direetor 
COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
Se \ 1720 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





a 





All Borie is afflicted with a shortened 
eak limb should write at once for 
wklet “C.” The Pittsburg 


LAME PEOPLE 3 Fl 


Orthopedic hb g oot A: 








BEFORE largest manufacturer of deformity sandal 
Applian 1 the w vid 635 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
i sacred 
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E:ditorial Bulletin 


Saturday, June 11, 1910 





Roosevelt Number Next Week 


@. Mr. Roosevelt will arrive in America, Saturday, June 18. So 
interesting and important is the event to the American people that 
next week’s issue of Collier’s, published the same day, will be a 
Roosevelt Number. Practically every feature, in the spirit of the 
occasion, will be devoted to Mr. Roosevelt, his personality, and 


his travels. 
A Double-Page Drawing 
By 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Entitled, ‘* Welcome, Roosevelt !”’ 


A Series of Comic Sketches 
By 


JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


Cartoons 
By 
KEMBLE 
and 
“HOMER DAVENPORT 


K. W. 


q@ A group of cartoons from Austrian, German, French, and En- 
glish periodicals, giving the European impression of Mr. Roosevelt. 


@ A new full-page photograph of Mr. Roosevelt taken recently in 
Europe expressly for this number of Collier’s. 


q A frontispiece in color, a photograph of the Kaiser and Mr. 
Roosevelt on horseback at the Doeberitz sham fight. 


The Lion Hunter Hunted 


The Tour de Luxe of Dr. T. Roosevelt, Private Citizen 
By 
HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


@_ Is the title of an article by a correspondent who has been with 
the Roosevelt party in Europe as the representative of Collier’s 


@. The article deals with the lighter aspects of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
progress through Europe. Mr. Needham recently wrote for Collier’s, 
‘¢ Roosevelt To-Day,’? which gave a most graphic description of the 
Ex-President’s personality after his year of adventurous retirement. 


H. G WELLS 


the English novelist, will tell what Europe, and particularly Eng- 
land, thinks about Mr. Roosevelt and his visit. This is a notable 
offering, giving an entirely foreign conception of the foremost Ameri- 
can citizen, and showing the effect his personality and type of de- 
velopment produce upon the older and more settled civilizations. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


writes a letter which gives his interpretation of the welcome which 
will be extended by the American people to Mr. Roosevelt, with 
the reasons for it, and its significance. 


@. In addition there will be other articles, verses, drawings, car- 
toons, and photographs pertinent to the occasion. 


June sri 















BLAC 


hack PowverR 
SUMMER DELIGHTS | 


are enjoyed by thousands of women who are |} 
immune from complexion worries. They are 
the users of Lablache. They are recognized 


by faces free from wrinkles-that are never }} 
shiny or disfigured by expo- 


sure to the elements, and a 
| skin always smooth and 
i} velvety. It is cooling 
} and refreshing, pure 

and harmless. 
| Refuse Substitutes. They may 

be dangerous, Flesh, White, 
|} Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
| druggists or by mail. 
Send We. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 








Allen’ s Foot cass 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot-Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen. smarting, nervous 
feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of cornsand bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, sweating, 
callous and tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
Se : 1T TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
~ Do not accept any substitute. Sent 
by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

‘In a pinch, FREE Trial Package Sent by mail 


Tepes» ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. 


“RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; 
New Depa: ture Coaster Brakes and Hubs; Punc- 
ture Proof Tires; highest grade equij ment and 
many advanced features possessed by no 
other wheels. Guarenteed 5 years, 
FACTORY PRIC direct to you are 
less than others 
ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 up. A few good second- 
hand machines $3 to $8. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Yep? 
approval, 
| Sreight prepaid, Te re in U. S., without 
par «cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a bicycle 
or a pair of tires from anyone at any price 


























// tos until you get our big new catalog and 

special prices and a marvelous new offer. A postal brings 

everything. Write it now. 

TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
and sundries half vsual prices. Rider Agents 

everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires and 

sundries. Write today 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. A-54, CHICAGO 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Almost no limit to the prof- 
its showing in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, 
theatres, etc., or operating 
FIVE CENT THEATRES. 
We show you how to con- 
duct the business, furnish 
complete outfits. We rent films 
and slides, Write today. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 225 Dearborm St., Dept. 162, Chicago 











LACKA. MOTORS 


——— {> 
bent eee nstalled-Oper- 


ated by anyone. 





2 to 45 H. P. 
for all boats. 





Complete Outfits ready for Rowboat or Schooner. GUARAN- 
TEED. TWELVE YEARS building, perfecting, success with 
THE ONE TYPE. Write to Originators of VAI-VELESS for 
new ‘‘ MARINE BOOK,”’ a liberal Educator to all, free. 


LACKAWANNA MFG. CO., 22 Coldwell St., Newburgh, N.Y. 








180,340.00 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS 
telling potas OTHERS will do the same IN THE FUTURE, 
WHAT and HOW to INVENT” Book FREE! 


E E. VROOMAN. Petent Lawver, 7, S528. Coding, B. C. 








WRITE FOR BIG ILLUS. FREE BOOKLET 
NA showing our beds and farm and learn how to 
ae grow mushrooms at home in cellars, sheds, 
stables, boxes, outdoors, etc. 800% profit, 
markets waiting, We were first, 25 years 
Watntslbnoa, make and sell best fresh spawn, and 
teach you our methods free, National Spawn 
+ y& Mushroom Co., Dept. 5; Hyde Park, Mass, 


BEEKEEPIN 










Ge 





its pleasures and profits, is the 
theme of that excellent and 


handsomely ilustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial 
tor twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page book 
on bees and our bee supply catalog to all who name thi 8 
paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 77, Medina, Ohic 











matic sally. i 
CARNIE "GOUDIE MPG 
7 Delaware Street Kansas City, M 


CAMP ST. “JOHN? For BOYS and 


YOUNG MEN 





The Camp of Camps. On Trempealeau River in We stern 
Wisconsin. Vest location and s ots yr advantages. Don’t 
decide without seeing handsome uM ailed on 


request. Camp St. John’s, file x. Del Jafield, Wisconsin. 


Bridge Whist : ‘ect hel yrs 








r Our book ‘*How to 
Play,’ overs every func lam ntal, 140 pp., cloth bound, only 
00, postpaid Teaching others to play is profitable The 


rk qualitic es you. Order t« dag. Money back if not satisfied. (1) 


E. i TINKHAM CO., 134 Manhattan Building, Duluth, Minn. 


AT E N T SECURED OR FEE 


RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 


PATENTS Prctiaeyer st. Wasbnro, 














Advice and books tree 
Rates reasonable. Higt at fon Best services 
—PATENTS that PROTECT— 
Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps 





| R.S.& A.B.LACEY, Dept. 51,Washington.D.C. Estab.1869/ 
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The Sleeping Beauty 


DRAWN BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
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The 





Collier's 


National Weekly 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
Robert J. Collier, 416-430 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW 


The Attorney-General of the United States 
UT OF THE MASS OF REVELATIONS in the last few days 
of the Bailinger investigation, out of the five thousand pages 
of printed testimony, follow this short and simple sequence— 
and if any student of American history remembers anything 
to match it, let us know: 

GLAVIS was an obscure young Government employee; he addressed 
a formal communication to the President of the United States, charging 
that his superior, Mr. BALLINGER, was expediting the transfer of valu- 
able lands to the GUGGENHEIMS. TaFT read the charges. He consulted 
BALLINGER and WICKERSHAM. Then he flipped Guavis off like a fly 
from his sleeve; to BALLINGER he gave that ponderous, sweeping letter 
of exculpation and endorsement, intended to be a permanent seal of 
sanctity, to refute all present charges against BALLINGER and make 
future ones impossible—such a document as a man hands down to his 
grandchildren. (This was on September 13—bear the day in mind, for 
in disentangling the truth from this mass of suppression and evasion, 
exact dates are important.) 

Then Tarr went his august way among the people, on that two 
months’ journey of defense and glorification of ALDRICH, TAWNEY, and 
the tariff. By every law, the Ballinger episode was finished, settled, 
closed. GLAVIS ought to have crawled off to his quiet corner in ob- 
seurity; but the injustice done him found him powerful friends; his 
side of the case was presented to the public; the wheels that would finally 
grind out the truth were slowly beginning to revolve; the people refused 
to accept the President’s word; finally Congress met, and on a day in 
December the Senate passed a resolution calling upon the President to 
furnish to the Senate these things (mark well the italicized words): 

“Any reports, statements, papers, or documents upon which he acted in reaching 
his conclusions.” 

Now this requisition from the Senate laid a heavy and embarrassing 
duty upon the Attorney-General of the United States, for it was he upon 
whom the President had relied for a review of the charges against 
GLAVIS. The President, when, on September 13, he wrote the letter ex- 
culpating BALLINGER, did have before him some ‘‘ reports, statements, 
papers, and documeuts,”’ ‘‘ which he acted upon in reaching his eoneln- 
sions.’’ But, looking backward after three months, BALLINGER and 
WICKERSHAM felt that these reports and documents would not bear 
public serutiny. One of them—the most important, indeed—they were 
not willing to let the Senate or the public see, for it was the original 
draft of TAFT’s own letter, but written by the hand of BALLINGER’s 
friend and subordinate, LAWLER, written by the one man against whom 
GLAVIS had made specific charges; aside from this, such ‘reports, state 
ments, papers or documents’? as the President had ‘‘ acted upon in 
reaching his conclusions ’’ were scarce and fragmentary, and would not, 
in the eyes of the Senate or the public, justify those conclusions. 

Right here came the temptation to the grosser forms of moral turpi- 
tude; it is not an uncommon situation; every man in the eourse of a 
lifetime may find himself confronted with it. They could have been 
frank and candid; could have sent to the Senate what documents they 
had, and bared their heads to such censure as might follow—probably 
it would not have been severe. But they did not. 

What they did was this: WICKERSHAM sat down at his desk; he 
wrote a document which makes ninety printed pages (it took him three 
weeks to do it); it took up all the Glavis charges and met them, and it 
ended with the statement that GLAVIS’s charges (mark the present tense 
—GLAVIS, when WICKERSHAM wrote these words had been dismissed 
three months) ‘‘ are so unjust and unfounded as to merit his immediate 
separation from the service.” 

Having finished this document, WICKERSHAM searched backward 
through his calendar for the appropriate date, and wrote at the top: 


“September 11, 1909.” 


Then he signed it ‘‘G@ecRae W. WickersHam, Attorney-General,” ad- 
dressed it formally to ‘“The President,’’ and sent it to the Senate as one 
of the documents upon which the President had “acted in reaching his 
conclusions.’?’ Here was a plausible document cunningly contrived 
to look as if the Attorney General had laid it before the President two 
days before the President wrote his September 13 letter. 

Omit for the present—interesting story though it is—the internal 
evidence in this document, adroitly conceived and elaborately executed 
though it which gave Mr. BRANDEIS the clew to its falsity. 
“There is in almost every kind of erime,’’ Says WHARTON, ‘‘a swelling 


was, 


of the upper soil, which shows the subterranean road v_uwh the *rim- 


I ——o 


YORK 
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inal traveled. It would seem as if it were a germinal element of guilt 
that it can not work without such memorials.’? Omit, also, the details 
of the long four months of perjured resistance to BRANDEIS’S efforts to 
confirm or disprove his appalling suspicions—resistance which began 
with timid shuffling and ended with the angry bellowing of men pushed 
to the corner and in the wrong. All that was the natural sequence of 
the original situation—it duplicates the Dreyfus case: first, an injustice 
to an honest subordinate, then suppression of the facts in order to jus- 
tify that injustice; then, from suppression and evasion to direct affirma- 
tion of what are not the facts, is a necessary and easy step. But omit 
all that. It is frequent and usual. But for you, reader, here is the 
important reflection: If you ever found yourself in an embarrassing 
situation, and saw how a falsehood would let you out; if you ever con- 
templated the profits and emoluments that could be yours through 
forgery; and if through fear or conscience you paused, then you were 
meant for lowly paths. Not out of such callow fiber as yours are 
Attorney-Generals made. 
Moral: if you haven’t got the documents, make them. 


‘*The Average Man Enthroned’’ 

| R. G. K. CHESTERTON, who has such a talent for saying unex- 
\ pected things, is a peculiarly convincing medium through which 
to view the effect on England of the death of the King. His almost 
superstitious sharing of the common grief is the more impressive, com- 
ing from one who generally succeeds in brilliantly disagreeing with the 
rest of the world. He was in the country and some editor tried to tele- 
phone him the news. It was impossible to hear the message—‘ all the 
telephones in England were throbbing and thundering with it. Again 
and again I heard stifled accents saying something momentous and un- 
intelligible. It might have been the landing of the Germans or the end 
of the world.’’ The very stars seemed closer than usual—‘‘ white-hot 
and speechless, they seemed striving to speak, like that voice that had 
been drowned amid the humming wires.’’ The starting point for all 
study of King EpwarpD, Mr. CHESTERTON says, is the fact of his unques- 
tionable and positive popularity. 

“The French with their talent of picking the right word put it best when they 
described King Epwarp as a kind of universal uncle Chere was something in 
him that appealed to those strange and silent crowds that are invisible because they 
are enormous. . . ind Continental travel 
was exactly of the kind that every clerk or commercial traveler could feel in himself 


The King’s interest in sport, good living, 


on a smaller seale and in a more thwarted manner. ... I fancy the key of the ques- 


tion is this: That in an age of prigs and dehumanized lumanitarians King Epwarb 


stood to the whole people as the emblem of this ultimate idea—that, however 


extraordinary a man may be by office, influence, or talent, we have a right to ask 
that the extraordinary man should be also an ordinary man. He was more rep- 
resentative than representative government. He was the whole theme of WALT 


WHITMAN—‘the average man enthroned.’ ” 


It is not strange, indeed, that the death of King EDWARD at a moment 
when England faces unknown and momentous changes should strike 
Englishmen with an almost superstitious dismay. 


One Man 

NE LARGE AND USEFUL LIFE was blotted out in the recent 
() explosion in the city of Pinar del Rio, Cuba. An American, Mr. 
CHARLES VAUGHAN WELLS, in the Public Works Department of the 
Cuban Government had for years devoted himself to the upbuilding and 
betterment of that city. When he first there 
muddy and hummocky alleys, its sidewalks did not exist, and the town 
had but a faint notion of sanitation. Under his unremitting foresight 
and industry Pinar del Rio has become a city certainly not lacking in 
the physical evidences of municipal well-being. And yet all this took 


went its streets were 


place in what most would call an out-of-the-way spot in the world. <A 
humble and inconspicuous career this. Yet Mr. WELLS belonged to 
that type of persons who do the work before them steadfastly and 


modestly, and all for the sake of doing this work well—not for any 
personal advantage nor for the applause of the onlookers. Indeed, it is 
because appreciative onlookers were few that these lines are penned. 
To some minds it may seem unspeakably bitter that such a life should 
be snuffed out amid an alien race, far from one’s native land. And yet 
there is a certain grandeur in the fact that a man should devote the best 
years of life and skill to the service of a weaker people. 
cause of his efforts this little city of Pinar del Rio is what it is to-day. 
Its very streets and sidewalks blistering in the sun will 


Largely be- 


endure as 
memorials of his faithfulness. In spite of its humbleness, here was a 


life full of nobility. 
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The Attorney-General of the United States 
UT OF THE MASS OF REVELATIONS in the last few days 
of the Bailinger investigation, out of the five thousand pages 
of printed testimony, follow this short and simple sequence— 
and if any student of American history remembers anything 
to match it, let us know: 
GLAVIS was an obscure young Government employee; he addressed 
a formal communication to the President of the United States, charging 
that his superior, Mr. BALLINGER, was expediting the transfer of valu- 
able lands to the GUGGENHEIMS. TaFT read the charges. He consulted 
BALLINGER and WICKERSHAM. Then he flipped Guavis off like a fly 
from his sleeve; to BALLINGER he gave that ponderous, sweeping letter 
of exculpation and endorsement, intended to be a permanent seal of 
sanctity, to refute all present charges against BALLINGER and make 
future ones impossible—such a document as a man hands down to his 
grandchildren. (This was on September 13—bear the day in mind, for 
in disentangling the truth from this mass of suppression and evasion, 
exact dates are important.) 
Then Tarr went his august way among the people, on that two 
months’ journey of defense and glorification of ALDRICH, TAWNEY, and 


the tariff. By every law, the Ballinger episode was finished, settled, 
closed, GLAVIS ought to have crawled off to his quiet corner in ob- 


security; but the injustice done him found him powerful friends; his 
side of the case was presented to the public; the wheels that would finally 
grind out the truth were slowly beginning to revolve; the people refused 
to accept the President’s word; finally Congress met, and on a day in 
December the Senate passed a resolution calling upon the President to 
furnish to the Senate these things (mark well the italicized words): 

“Any reports, statements, papers, or documents upon which he acted in reaching 
his conclusions.” 

Now this requisition from the Senate laid a heavy and embarrassing 
duty upon the Attorney-General of the United States, for it was he upon 
whom the President had relied for a review of the charges against 
GLAVIS. The President, when, on September 13, he wrote the letter ex- 
culpating BALLINGER, did have before him some ‘‘ reports, statements, 
papers, and documents, ”’ 
sions.’’ But, 


‘‘which he acted upon in reaching his conelu- 
looking backward after three months, BALLINGER and 
WICKERSHAM felt that these reports and documents would not bear 
public scrutiny. One of them—the most important, indeed—they were 
not willing to let the Senate or the publie see, for it was the original 
draft of Tarr’s own letter, but written by the hand of BALLINGER’S 
friend and subordinate, LAWLER, written by the one man against whom 
GLAVIS had made specific charges; aside from this, such ‘ reports, state- 
ments, papers or documents ”’ 
reaching his conelusions ”’ 


as the President had ‘acted upon in 
were scarce and fragmentary, and would not, 
in the eyes of the Senate or the public, justify those conclusions. 

Right here came the temptation to the grosser forms of moral turpi- 
tude; it is not an uncommon situation; every man in the course of a 
lifetime may find himself confronted with it. They could have been 
frank and candid; could have sent to the Senate what documents they 
had, and bared their heads to such censure as might follow—probably 
it would not have been severe. But they did not. 

What they did was this: WICKERSHAM sat down at his desk; he 
wrote a document which makes ninety printed pages (it took him three 
weeks to do it); it took up all the Glavis charges and met them, and it 
ended with the statement that GLAVIs’s charges (mark the present tense 
—GLAVIS, when WICKERSHAM wrote these words had been dismissed 
three months) ‘‘ are so unjust and unfounded as to merit his immediate 
separation from the service.”’ 

Having finished this document, WICKERSHAM searched backward 
theough his calendar for the appropriate date, and wrote at the top: 


“September 11, 1909.” 


Then he signed it ‘‘GecRGE W. WickersHAM, Attorney-General,” ad- 
dressed it formally to ‘‘The President,’’ and sent it to the Senate as one 
of the documents upon which the President had ‘‘ acted in reaching his 
conclusions.’’ Here was a plausible document cunningly contrived 
to look as if the Attorney General had laid it before the President two 
days before the President wrote his September 13 le ‘ter. 

Omit for the present—interesting story though ‘t is—the internal 
evidence in this document, adroitly conceived and elaborately executed 
though it was, which gave Mr. BRANDEIS the clew to its falsity. 
‘There is in almost every kind of erime,’’ says WHARTON, ‘‘a swelhng 
of the upper soil, which shows the subterranean road which the °rim- 
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inal traveled. It would seem as if it were a germinal element of guilt 
that it ean not work without such memorials.’’? Omit, also, the details 
of the long four months of perjured resistance to BRANDEIS’S efforts to 
confirm or disprove his appalling suspicions—resistance which began 
with timid shuffling and ended with the angry bellowing of men pushed 
to the corner and in the wrong. All that was the natural sequence of 
the original situation—it duplicates the Dreyfus case: first, an injustice 
to an honest subordinate, then suppression of the facts in order to jus- 
tify that injustice; then, from suppression and evasion to direct affirma- 
tion of what are not the facts, is a necessary and easy step. But omit 
all that. It is frequent and usual. But for you, reader, here is the 
important reflection: If you ever found yourself in an embarrassing 
situation, and saw how a falsehood would let you out; if you ever con- 
templated the profits and emoluments that could be yours through 
forgery; and if through fear or conscience you paused, then you were 
meant for lowly paths. Not out of such callow fiber as yours are 
Attorney-Generals made. 
Moral: if you haven’t got the documents, make them. 


‘‘The Average Man Enthroned’’ 

AR. G. K. CHESTERTON, who has such a talent for saying unex- 
\ pected things, is a peculiarly convincing medium through which 
to view the effect on England of the death of the King. His almost 
superstitious sharing of the common grief is the more impressive, com- 
ing from one who generally succeeds in brilliantly disagreeing with the 
rest of the world. He was in the country and some editor tried to tele- 
phone him the news. It was impossible to hear the message—‘ all the 
telephones in England were throbbing and thundering with it. Again 
and again I heard stifled accents saying something momentous and un- 
intelligible. It might have been the landing of the Germans or the end 
of the world.’’ The very stars seemed closer than usual—‘: white-hot 
and speechless, they seemed striving to speak, like that voice that had 
been drowned amid the humming wires.’’ The starting point for all 
study of King Epwarp, Mr. CHESTERTON says, is the fact of his unques- 
tionable and positive popularity. 
ht word put it best when they 

There was something in 


“The French with their talent of picking the rig 
described King Epwarp as a kind of universal uncle 
him that appealed to those strange and silent crowds that are invisible because they 
are enormous. ... The King’s interest in sport, good living, and Continental travel 
was exactly of the kind that every clerk or commercial traveler could feel in himself 
on a smaller seale and in a more thwarted manner... . I faney the key of the ques 
tion is this: That in an age of prigs and dehumanized humanitarians King EpwArRpD 
stood to the whole people as the emblem of this ultimate idea—that, however 
extraordinary a man may be by office, influence, or talent, we have a right to ask 
that the extraordinary man should be also an ordinary man. He was more rep- 
resentative than representative government. He was the whole theme of WALT 
WHITMAN—the average man enthroned.’ ” 


It is not strange, indeed, that the death of King EDWARD at a moment 
when England faces unknown and momentous changes should strike 
Englishmen with an almost superstitious dismay. 


One Man 

NE LARGE AND USEFUL LIFE was blotted out in the recent 
( ) explosion in the city of Pinar del Rio, Cuba. An American, Mr. 
CHARLES VAUGHAN WELLS, in the Public Works Department of the 
Cuban Government had for years devoted himself to the upbuilding and 
betterment of that city. 
muddy and hummocky alleys, its sidewalks did not exist, and the town 
had but a faint notion of sanitation. Under his unremitting foresight 
and industry Pinar del Rio has become a city certainly not lacking in 
the physical evidences of municipal well-being. And yet all this took 
place in what most would call an out-of-the-way spot in the world. A 
humble and inconspicuous career this. Yet Mr. WELLS belonged to 


When he first went there its streets were 


that type of persons who do the work before them steadfastly and 
modestly, and all for the sake of doing this work well—not for any 
personal advantage nor for the applause of the onlookers. Indeed, it is 
because appreciative onlookers were few that these lines are penned. 
To some minds it may seem unspeakably bitter that such a life should 
And yet 
there is a certain grandeur in the fact that a man should devote the best 


be snuffed out amid an alien race, far from one’s native land. 
years of life and skill to the service of a weaker people. Largely be- 
eause of his efforts this little city of Pinar del Rio is what it is to-day. 
Its very streets and sidewalks blistering in the sun will endure as 
memorials of his faithfulness. In spite of its humbleness, here was a 
life full of nobility. 
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Addressed to Young Ladies 
AWN” FROM ‘: PEER GYNT”’ is a fine thing to have played to 
|) you as you are coming downstairs to breakfast, on a bright 
June morning in the country, after a grinding week in town. It’s full 
of GRIEG’S shimmering, elf-like grace. The sunlight seems to be leap- 
ing in it across fields still fresh with dew, and in its rippling cadence is 
the chorus of the birds that comes just before dawn. <A young lady of 
our acquaintance has a way of skipping downstairs precisely the proper 
moment before the rest of the household is down and—all ready for 
tennis or a ride as she is—playing her less ethereal guests into the new 
day. There are few things more delightful to hear as a man is, for 
instance, tying his necktie overhead, than this music—unless, per- 
haps, it be the rich, grave, satisfying chords of a certain Chopin 
prelude, which she also has a way of playing at the other end 
the day when the household is gathered before the open wood fire. 
There is no stimulant like music. It gives all and takes nothing. 
Those who can use it as this young woman does are angels of 
merey. Their spirits descend like the gentle rain from heaven. 
They are twice blessed. 

And we urge girls to begin now and learn to play the piano 
well—really to play, to conquer that instrument, partially at least, so 
that they can make it obey their wills. We have heard sentiment 
turned into mush and martial, men’s pieces made to limp along like a 
lame barytone suffering with influenza. That isn’t what we mean. 
We mean girls who get such mastery of those willing keys that they 


ean play the joy and springtime of their own hearts into other 
people’s hearts—or if they have lost their own for the moment, 


play it back again. We mean girls who can play the twilight or the 
bright broad noon; or bugles and clashing swords, and brave men 
going to death or—victory—with their swift young arms. Not all 
ean ever do this. It takes talent, work, temperament—and more work. 
But what a possession they have who really win it—more lasting than 
beauty, more potent than wit! They help make the world go round. 
Solicitously, we urge these observations to the attention of very young 
ladies who are bored with their piano practise, and in danger of think- 
ing that a few limping chords or tinkling musical comedy songs are 
enough or worth while. 


Governor Marshall and Mr. Roosevelt 

TO METHOD OF ARGUING is more common than to attribute cer- 
N tain motives to your opponent and then belabor him for entertain- 
ing them. And no method is less useful in arriving at truth. The 
motives of men are about as intangible as anything that exists in this 
material world, and much too uncertain to form a premise in a course of 
Governor MARSHALL of Indiana is quoted by the newspapers 
ROOSEVELT made Mr. Tarr President in order that 
If any 


reasoning. 
as saying that Mr. 
the people might be disappointed and turn back to him in 1912. 
such assertion is to be taken seriously, the basis of it must be a elair- 
voyant knowledge on the part of one man concerning the mind of 
another*man; Governor MARSHALL must have exact knowledge of the 
operations of Mr. ROOSEVELT’s mind. It is not enough to show that 
Governor MARSHALL is foolish, and stop; it must also be said that he 
is unfair to a very unpleasant degree, for he attributes to Mr. Roose- 
VELT a motive so base that only a man who is unusually ready to believe 
ill of his fellow-men could think of it. Was Governor MARSHALL 
among those who always knew that Mr. ROOSEVELT did not mean his 


declaration against a third term, and was building up a machine 
to seize the nomination for himself in 1908? Things are running well 


for the Democrats just now; to come inté their own all they need is to 
sit tight and make no mistakes. We venture the suggestion that unfair 
eriticism of Mr. ROOSEVELT is a serious mistake. 
so responsible for either the uprising against organized wealth, or the 
looseness of party collars, which are accountable for most of the present 
Democratic camp. And probably Mr. ROOSEVELT 
Democratic votes to-day than Governor MARSHALL can. 


No other one man is 


encouragement in the 
can carry more 


Page 2: 

PAGE TWENTY-THREE of this issue, COLLIER’S prints once 
( ) more a a of questions concerning politic al conditions throughout 
the United States. The basis of this plan is Mr. ROOSEVELT’s frequently 
and publicly reales: wish to be well-informed concerning politics at 
home before forming or expressing any views of his own. Some of his 
utterances to this effect are reprinted on the page. We believe that the 
tabulation of large variety of individuals and from 
widely separated communities will have value, and that the opportunity 
for this expression is a useful service. If you have already filled one 
out, give the 


opinions from a 


page to a neighbor this week. 

Legal Maxims 
NEWSPAPER IN OPPOSITION to that provision of the Federal 
A Incorporation bill, which empowers the Commissioner of Corpora 
tions to throw a corporation into a receivership without any preliminary 
judicial hearing and compels the corporation to go into court to prove 
cites this ‘from time whereof 
has held that the law 
any charge until its truth has 
Most of the trouble which 


itself innocent, argument: ‘* Common law 


the memory of man runneth not to the contrary’ 


must assume every man to be innocent of 


been proven This merits close attention. 


this country is enduring in the transition to bigger and more effective 
business organizations is due to one fallacy applying to corporations 
legal maxims for the protection of the accused which were formulated 
wholly for the benefit of human beings, 
meant the forfeiture of 





in a remote age when guilt 


best, ahd the loss of life 


liberty at more 
frequently. 
Why ? 
rFXHE DAILY PAPERS conelude their accounts of a dinner which 
; Mr. CHARLES M. ScHWaB ate at Atlantic City with the statement 


that ‘tin honor of the affair a 133,000 candle-power electric light flashed 
from the roof of the restaurant and illuminated the boardwalk for 
Let us not be too hasty in saying that Mr. Scowas is ostenta- 
maybe it was the restaurant owner who ordered the lights in a 
burst of pride. But, whoever paid the bill, can the obvious reflection be 
avoided? Who will undertake to explain to the inquiring visitor from 
Mars that the world in which this happened one Saturday night in May, 
1910, is well ordered and dominated by intelligence ? 


bloecks.”’ 


tious; 


A Story 
NHIS STORY IS FUNNY, and that is sufficient reason to print it, 
for humor is its own justification. In addition, it has allegorical 
value—remote and vague to be sure, but yet pertinent, for those who 
are trying to understand national polities: 
“It was on a suburban train. The young man in the rear car 
addressed by the woman in the seat behind him. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ she said; ‘but would you mind assisting me off at the next 
station? You see, I am very large, and when I get off I have to go backward, so the 
conductor thinks I am trying to get aboard and helps me on again. 
this at three stations.’ ” 


was suddenly 


He has done 
Country Life 

ys YIELD TO NO ONE in our love for the out-of-doors and desire 

to stay there as much as possible, but to borrow one of the use- 


ful » act of our gifted contemporary ‘* ALWAyYs’’ of the ‘‘ Evening 


Mail,’’ our idea of nothing to see is the photographs of young Mrs. 
‘JIMMIE’? Monnay-TABURN, with her prize Pomeranian ‘* Fedink,”’ 
Mrs. ‘‘ FREDDIE’’ GOTROX, with her prize roadster ‘‘ Hot-foot,’’ and all 


their sisters of New York, Kansas City, or Los Angeles, whom no 
human power can keep from appearing during the rest of the summer 
in the pictorial supplements of Sunday newspapers and in certain esoterie 
magazines, 
The Incipient ‘*T. B.’’ 
NVERY CASE OF TUBERCULOSIS was once in the incipient 
stage,’’ we are reminded in a little book by WiLL M. Ross of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, in which he details his personal experience 
with tubereulosis. ‘‘ Ninety out of one hundred become advanced cases 
because of mistakes made by the patient. You will believe if you have 
tuberculosis that you are one of the chosen ten. The chances are nine 
out of ten that you are one of the ninety.’?’ Too much of the kind of 
sensible talk used in Mr. Ross’s book can not be spread among the 
public. With GALBREATH’s ‘‘ Chasing the Cure in Colorado,’’ Mr. 
Ross’s personal experience agrees so far as the relative unimportance of 
climate on the cure is concerned. The point emphasized in these books 


and in much of the free literature distributed by various local and 
national bodies organized to fight tuberculosis, is that sane living, 
proper food, and reasonable medical attention are the important 


factors. Mr. Ross goes a step beyond the average writer when he 
makes clear the danger to the tuberculous patient during the period 
of convalescence. ‘‘Anybody can be sick, but it takes a wise 
and careful person to get well successfully.’’ His book is the sort 
of brief, clearly written, sane document that should be of practical 
use to anybody threatened with consumption 


, patient, 


The Old Question 


TO STAY YOUNG is a question that has vexed mankind 


OW TO STAY 
from PONCE DE 


LEON to the Yankee mystic’s Dr. HEIDEGGER and 
the Scotch mystic’s PETER Pan. Many have been the suggested 
panaceas for encroaching age and the prescriptions for Eternal Youth. 
Among these have been Work, Play, Art, Music, Literature, Pedestrian- 


ism, and Red Flannel Underwear. And it is far from unlikely that most 
of these play their part in keeping one young. So do plenty of Cold 
Water and Fresh Air. more in line with the 


old man, in one of ERASMUS’S colloquies, to a like 


answers of an 
One of 


These are 
question. 
his interrogators begins: 


“T should grow old with the Tiresomeness of living so long in the same Place, tho’ 


it were Rome itself. 
Pleasure in it; but 


add to a Man’s Experience, yet they 


‘Answer: The changing of Place has indeed something of 


then, as for long Travels, tho’ perhaps they may 
are liable to a great whole 
World in a Map, 


and Land for Twenty Years together, 


many Dangers. I seem to my self to travel over the 
n Histories than if IT had rambled through Sea 


as Ulysses did. I have a little Country-House 


and can see more 


about two Miles out of Towr, and there sometimes, of a Citizen I become a Country- 
Man, and having recreated myself there, I return again to the City a new Comer, 
and salute and am welecoin’d as if T had return’d from the new-found Islands. 


“Question: Don’t yeu ever assist Nature with a little Physick ? 


‘Answer: I never was let Blood, or took Pills nor Potions in my life vet. If I 
feel any Disorder ce ning upon me, TI drive it away with spare diet or the Coun- 
try Air.” 

In brief, what ERASMUS counts as the great secret is nothing more nor 
less than to live simply and as much as possible in the country. 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK 


N IMPORTANT characteristic of Mr. Taft’s Administration is 

the seriousness with which he takes his position as what he 

ealls ‘‘the titular head of the party.’’ He is more of a 

party man, takes party discipline more seriously than 

Roosevelt, McKinley, Cleveland, or Harrison. From this trait, from 

his unwillingness to recognize or share the increasing fluidity of party 

lines, come most of his troubles. It has caused him to think that he 

must treat with Aldrich and defer to him as ‘‘ the titular head of his 

party in the Senate,’’ and recognize Cannon as ‘the titular head of 

his party in the House.’’ It causes him to believe that he is required 

to defend the tariff because it is a party measure. Senator Dolliver’s 
definition, in his Des Moines speech, deserves wide circulation : 

“<*Titular head of the party’ means a large and well meaning good man closely 

surrounded by persons who know exactly what they want.” 


The Score in Ohio 
TINWENTY-ONE Republican candidates for Congress were nom- 
| inated in Ohio. The line-up of these nominees as to Cannon 
is as follows: 


Against Cannon 11 For Canion 1 Non-commitial 9 


It must be said that several of the anti-Cannon men are unwilling 
conscripts. There is not one member of the Ohio delegation now in 
Congress, nor of the new nominees 


SULLIVAN 


that would ask its Representative to betray the nation for a chance at the 
‘pork barrel.’ 

“It is beyond question that the strength of the Republican Party grew out 
of the ideals of human service held by the founders and by Abraham Lincoln. 
Such portion of the party as has entered into the service of special privilege is 
false to the party’s traditions and has no right to assume the name. 

“If my ideas seem independent or radical, and if, by chance, | may be listed as 
a prospective ‘Insurgent,’ T shall accept the epithet as a high compliment and 
shall hope that it may be my privilege to bear some little aid to those who, while 
serving the nation, are incidentally tending to dignify and save the Republican 
Party.” 

This comes as near being a comprehensive Insurgent platform as 
has anywhere been formulated. The people of the Second California 
District need only know the records of the two candidates to choose 
between them. To send Mr. Kent to Congress would give California 
an amount of virile prominence at Washington which it does not now 
possess; in addition, it would be a service for which all of the United 
States would be deeply indebted to these twelve California counties. 


Why Sibley Flopped 
a American Protective Tariff League, composed of a. little 
group of the wealthiest.and most powerful beneficiaries of the 
high tariff, publishes a heavily subsidized weekly paper which it calls 
the ‘‘American Economist’’—save the mark! With more of the 
money that rolls into it from the beneficiaries of the tariff, it subsidizes 
hewspapers to which it furnishes 





for the next Congress, who is relied 
upon by the Insurgents at Washing- 
ton as one of them. 


Looking Ahead 

NOME months ago a conspicuous 
\ ) Republican officeholder of high 
rank and long asked the 
writer of this paragraph to take out 
his notebook and write down these 
predictions of election results next 
fall: 

Ohio, Demoeratie by 75,000. 

Illinois, Demoecratie by 75,000. 

New York, Democratic whether 
Hughes should run for Governor or 
not. 

Massachusetts, Democratic. 

Maine, Democratic 
should retire. 

Since these predictions were made 
Hale has retired and Hughes has 
accepted an appointment to the Su- 
preme Bench. In no other respect 
have conditions changed. The man 
who made this prophecy has been 
a wheel-horse for the Republican 
Party in the last four Presidential 
campaigns. 


service 





Hale 


unless 


An Insurgent Platform 
TINHE Second Congressional Dis- 
| trict of California consists of 
these counties: 

Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Lake, Marin, Men 
docino, Napa, Sacramento, Sonoma, Sutter, 
Yolo, Yuba. 

These counties are now 
sented at Washington by Duncan E. McKinlay, who is a thorough- 
going Standpatter. At the primaries on August 16, Mr. McKinlay’s 
nomination will be opposed by William Kent. From Mr. Kent's 
announcement of his candidacy, these paragraphs are taken: 


repre- 


“Tf elected I shall not vote for Joseph Cannon for Speaker or for any man who 
holds his views of parliamentary organization or national policy. 
“The Aldrich-Payne Tariff Law is, in my opinion, a violation of sound economics 


and the Republican platform. The burden is distributed in such a Way as to 
increase the gap between wealth and need. No tariff bill should emanate from the 
counsels of its beneficiaries, but should be the produet of a board of disinterested 


experts granted fullest powers and facilities. 
If eleeted I should eon- 
sider that I held a commission from my district to do my best for the whole nation. 


“*Log rolling’ is the most insidious form of corruption. 


What just and propel special service could be rendered the district, with this 


proviso, I should be diligent in seeking to perform. This is not a district 





Help! 


Druwn by FY. G. Cooper 


free plate matter which looks like 
ordinary newspaper articles, but 
really consists of high tariff argu- 
ments. As another branch of its 
service, it publishes what it calls 
‘* Defender Documents.’’? Among 
the hundreds of titles of these book- 
lets is this: 





“A Democrat Who Flopped. Why did he 


Flop? Speech of the Hon. Joseph Crocker 
Sibley, at Bradford, Pa., September 17, 
1900.” 


A fair guess at the answer to the 
question in this title is: ‘‘ Standard 
Oil money”? A common reflection 
which comes frequently to one who 
observes the efforts of wealth to in- 
fluence publie opinion is the stupid- 
ity of the talent which organized 
wealth is able to employ. Imagine 
putting Mr. Sibley forth as a Demo- 
erat who embraced Republican doc- 
trine, after Mr. Hearst has given to 
the public the Sibley-Archbold cor 


respondence ! 


4 


ee « Pretend te tans een 


The Test of a Senator 

FYNHE term of Senator Taliaferro 
| of Florida expires next 4th of 
March, and he has just been mak- 
ing his campaign for reelection. One 
of the candidates opposing him made 
the point that Senator Taliaferro is 
not as effective at the pork-trough as 
Senator Tillman of South Carolina is. 
Senator Tillman, it claimed, 
‘obtained more money in the way 
of appropriations for South Carolina, 
than you have for Florida.’’ To this the Florida ‘‘ Times-Union’? 
replies that the Florida delegation has procured for Florida about $13, - 
000,000, while the delegation from South Carolina has procured about 
$8,000,000. Is it possible to put politics on a lower plane than this? 





Was 


Democrats and Progressives 
FINHE Democratic County Convention of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
which includes the City of Cleveland, contained this plank: 
“We pledge our candidates that they will support the progressive movement 


irrespective of party claims or offices 


In some districts in the Middle West, where the Republican can 


didate for Congress is an Insurgent, the Democrats will not name 


any candidate in opposition. 
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What the World Is Doing 


A Record of Current Events 


More About Sugar 

EDERAL prosecution of the Sugar Trust 

landed some body blows during the last 

week of May. The occasion was the trial 

of Charles R. Heike, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Sugar Refining Company, and five 
of his former subordinates. The charge was that of 
conspiracy to rob the Government by fraudulent 
weights on imported sugar. 

The Government pulled a surprise on the de- 
fense in digging up Oliver Spitzer, former boss of 
the Sugar Trust’s Williamsburg piers, out of the 
Atlanta prison. He came as State’s witness, and 
was pardoned by the President. By his testimony 
on weighing frauds, he tied in his boss at the re- 
finery, a former cashier, and three subordinates. 

On one of the days some of the testimony went 
to show that in the Wall Street offices of the trust 
three employees used to keep busily at work during 
the years of false weighing, making out different sets 
of figures covering the same invoices—one for the 
shipper and another for the Government “duties.” 





Investigating a Golden Ruler 


HE man whom Roosevelt called “the best Chief 
of Police in America” has been suspended on 
charges alleging drunkenness and immorality. 
He is Fred Kohler, Chief of Police in Cleveland. 

In the very week of his suspension a competent 
observer steps forward with a full story of his 
career, painted in kindly and even glowing colors. 
It is Frederic C. Howe, the municipal expert, who, 
in the June “Everybody’s,” tells what Kohler has 
done and why he did it. Kohler says that indis- 
criminate arrests are a chief cause of crime, In 
1902 he was raised by Mayor Tom Johnson from a 
captaincy and head of the detective force to the 
Chief of Police. 

It was personal experience that led to his policy. 
He used to come to the police station of a morn- 
ing and find that eighty to a hundred arrests had 
been made during the night. He found the station 
filled with men, women, and children. He found 
the halls and courtrooms filled 


mate and almost intolerable methods used in deal- 
ing with helpless masses of immigrant labor. 
Fathers’ Meetings 

NUSUAL Boston meetings were those insti- 

tuted by the “Milk and Baby Hygiene Asso- 

ciation,” and called “Fathers’ Meetings.” 
These were evening smokers, and four physicians 
conducted them. Informal talks to the fathers 
were on such topics as the importance to the 
infant of proper treatment and nourishment of 
the expectant mother, the care of the mother, 
hygienic surroundings. 

New Harbor for Los Angeles 
FEW days ago the citizens of Los Angeles 
“ voted a bond issue of three million dollars 

» © . . . ° 

for the improvement of her newly acquired 
harbor at San Pedro. This sum, judiciously ex- 
pended, will, in conjunction with the new _ five- 
million-dollar Government breakwater, give to the 
city a remarkable port of deep-sea commerce. Los 
Angeles plans to profit by the impetus in inter- 
oceanic trade to follow the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Up to a few months ago Los Angeles 
was as completely an inland city as the day she 
was born of a few adobe huts scattered among the 
eacti. Her nearest and only outlet to the sea—the 
undeveloped port of San Pedro—lay twenty-three 
miles away; so little used that practically the whole 
of her outbound shipments were by rail, at long-haul 
freight rates whose effects are to be read in the price 
of Christmas oranges in New York. 

Los Angeles gathered into her municipal self, by 
an act of consolidation, the coast towns of Wilming- 
ton and San Pedro, together with a wide strip of 
territory lying between herself and the coveted port. 
The harbor project was put up to the people and the 
improvement bond issue went through. In all, some- 
thing like ten millions will be spent on the new port. 
The necessary improvements comprise chiefly the 
dredging of a 30-foot channel from inner to outer 
harbors, the dredging out to equal depth of the entire 


credited with but 600,000 citizens. But even at 
this figure the fact that until the present year 


it has never had a public water supply is rather 
a striking illustration of unhospitableness to im- 
provements. Since the foundation of the city by 
Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century the Pe- 
kingites have depended on private wells for their 
water, and as the city grew in size, these rapidly 
became polluted and dangerous. For many years 
they have been a fertile source of disease. 

A few months ago a local company, composed, it 
is said, of Chinese, scraped together a capital of 
$2,000,000 and a city water-works was built. The 
water is obtained from a mountain stream at a point 


some ten miles northeast of Peking. It is first 
carried to settling tanks, then filtered through 


river sand, and finally pumped to three city reser- 
voirs with a combined capacity of 1,200,000 gallons. 
The total daily capacity of the plant is 3,500,000 
gallons. At present the water is distributed in a 
curious way—curious at least to the Westerner. It 
runs from a water tower to four hundred and twenty 
street hydrants, each manned by a coolie; and here, 
apparently, is retailed at so much per quart or gallon. 

So far twenty progressive consumers have had the 
pipes carried directly to their premises, where meters 
are installed. The price of the water thus delivered 
is about twenty cents per 1,000 gallons. Just now 
the company is engaged in a crusade for popular- 
izing bathing, a practise against which the average 
Pekingite is said to have considerable prejudice. In 
this and other ways it is hoped a sufficient trade will 
be drummed up to make the venture profitable. 


A Labor Solution 

rFNHE Canadian experience in strikes, since the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act went into 
operation, has been one to educate the world. 

The law provides for boards of conciliation and 
investigation, appointed for each dispute, and each 
board to be comprised of three members — one 
chosen by the workers, one by the employers, and 
the third by the two together, or, when they fail to 
agree, by the Government. 








with erying women and with ; 
aged parents—all of them 
poor people; the very poor. 
Then sixty to seventy per 
cent of. the cases were dis- 


missed, after the humiliation 
and helplessness had been ex- 
ploited. 

On Christmas Day, 1907, he 
ealled in his department and 
ordered them to stop arresting 
first offenders for misdemean- 
ors. When they found a man 
drunk they were to send him 
home, and to take him home 
if he was too drunk to get 
there himself. 

The total number of arrests 
for all offenses was 10,085 in 
1908 as against 30,418 in 
1907. 

“We have made our police 
stations,” said Kohler, “moral 
hospitals where advice, good 
will, protection, correction, 
and, if possible, reformation 
is the watchword.” 


The Other Fellows Do It 

















The law applies to public util- 
ity industries, but extends also 
to mines. A recent bulletin of 
the Department of Commerce 
and Labor points out that from 
March 22,1907, when the meas- 
ure went into effect, up to 
August, 1909, boards had been 
appointed and acted in 59 dis- 
putes, involving altogether 65,- 
500 employees. In 45 cases 
settlements were secured with- 
out strikes. The chief merit 
of the law is said by the 





report not to lie so much 
in its compulsory or penal 
features as in its temporary 
stay of strikes and lock- 


outs, in order that concilia- 
tion may not be sacrified by 
default. 

The act is gaining the gen- 
eral support of the public and 
of employers; while the unions 
themselves are becoming nota- 
bly more acquiescent. 


The Black Cavalry 
( YOMING events east their 


shadows before. ’Twas a 











big black shadow which 





AR. SCILWAB’S plea of 
“It’s no worse than 


Y ey A ws &@ . , ‘ 

_ _ other steel plants” in Glenn Curtiss Passing Over Iona Island in the Highlands of the Hudson the elevat son Gl Governor 
defending the shocking con- Hughes to the Supreme Bench 
ditions at the Bethlehem To capture the $10,000 prize offered by the New York ‘‘ World” the aviator left Albany at 7:03 has east upon the Albany 
Steel Works has gained him A.M., May 29, and covered the distance ‘of 150 miles to Governors Island, in New York Harbor, in halls of legislation. Under 
almost a full return of. his 2 hours and 46 minutes of flying-time. He made stops near Poughkeepsie and Spuyten Duyvil Creek its murky canopy the boss- 
former publicity. Here was lets and equivocal legislators 


the showing in his plant: Out of every 100 men 
29 working seven days every week; 43, including 
these 29, working some Sundays in the month; 51 
working twelve hours a day; 25 working twelve hours 
a day seven days a week; 46 earning less than two 
dollars a day. 

The Government’s inquiry into Mr. Schwab’s 
treatment of employees shows what happens in the 
steel industry to ignorant foreign labor when no 
labor organizations exist. The twelve-hour day and 
the seven day week seemed to be considered as fix- 
tures in the steel industry. 

When hi ays that 


general, he is correct, 


and overstrain are 

and his admission, as a Cap- 

tain of it dustry, will aid in lighting up the illegiti- 
June 11 


overwork 


west basin, the dredging and filling of the 25,000-foot 
deep-sea frontage, and the construction thereon of 
adequate slips, wharves, warehouses, and transporta- 
tion facilities. The latter will include a belt line 
railway and a macadamized highway to Los Angeles. 
The entire system will be under municipal control. 
Modernizing Peking 

r NHE city of Peking, capital of the 
pire, has been credited for many years with a 
population of a million or more. Since Min- 

ister Rockhill cut the population of the entire empire 
in two, and showed that previo 


lation figures for 


Chinese Em- 


is guesses had been 
far too high, popu the cities have 


been decreased in like proportion, and Peking is now 


worked their perfect work. And they made of May 
25 a black-letter day. The bipartizan machine, oiled, 
fed, and operated by Grady for the Democrats, and 
Barnes for the Republicans, passed a bill drawn up 
by the enemies of direct nominations. 

Then the orthodox regular Republican crew 
pulled all together in the Assembly and defeated 


the Cobb Direct Nominations bill by a vote of 
94 to 46. The Cobb bill is a compromise which 
Governor IHlughes would be willing to accept. 

And yet, if sufficient pressure is applied, virtue 
ean be squeezed out of Albany. The New York 
legislators retrieved a false and unpopular step 
by finally passing the bill accepting the Harriman 


park in the Highlands of the Hudson River district. 
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In the smaller picture the procession is seen approaching St. George’s chapel at Windsor—Windsor Castle is in the backgrou 
of the chapel. King George and Queen Mother Alexandra are at the extreme right, followed by the Dowager Empress of Russia, Emperor William, and other visiting monarchs 


Below, the royal mourners are walking up the steps 


The Funeral of 
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Mr. Roosevelt, special ambassador of the United States, in the group of foreign dignitaries, which included seven 
visiting kings, one emperor, and more than twenty royal princes. Above is the Earl Marshal, the Duke of Norfolk 
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The smaller photograph depicts King George V riding at the head of the royalties of Europe. To his right is Emperor William, and to his left, the Duke of Connaught, the only 
surviving brother of King Edward. Behind them ride their equerries, and the Earl of Granard, Master of the Horse. In the lower photograph the procession is at Marble Arch 


King Edward 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record 


of Current Events 





Poor Physicians, Mercenary Medical Schools 
A SEARCHING and brilliant exposure of med- 


ical education in the United States and Can- 

ada has been made. It is in the form of a 
report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and is the work of Abra- 
ham Flexner. Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Foundation, writes the introduction. There is an 
authority and sense of power in the report which 
implies that definite changes will result from the 
investigation. It will thus differ from all 


recollection of a common school education. Such 
schools are most numerous in the South, but they 
exist in San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, and Bal- 
timore. In visits to medical colleges certificates were 
found from non-existent schools, as well as from 
non-existent places. In Chattanooga it is “rare to 
get a medical student who knows even a little alge- 
bra.” At Charlotte “it is idle to talk of real labora- 
tory work for students so ignorant and clumsy. 
Many of them, gotten through advertising, would 


“What is your honest opinion of your own enrol- 
ment?” was asked a professor in a Philadelphia 
school. 

“Well, the most I would claim,” he answered, “jg 
that nobody who is absolutely worthless gets in.” 

At the medical department of the University of 
Georgia the official statement was made: 

“We go a long way on faith.” 

Of defects in equipment. “In the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, the word 

‘Library’ is prominently painted on a door 





too many of our present-day investigations, 
which dig in but do not reconstruct. 

Had it been done by a popular maga- 
zine or a national weekly, it would have 
been termed arrant muck-raking by men of 
guarded speech like Speaker Cannon and 
Mr. Ballinger. But coming sober-hued—a 


Kavoertorh fewts 
Konsulat 








which, on being opened, reveals a class- 
room innocent of ‘a single volume.” 

Of the basely mercenary schools—they 
are for the most part cramming establish- 
ments. Their main weapon is the quiz- 
compend. 

’ The eclectic school at Lincoln, Nebraska, 





scientist speaking to scientists, the “deans,” 
“professors,” and “faculties” of the basely 
mercenary medical herein vivi- 
sected, will be slow to yell “Liar.” 

1. For twenty-five years past there has 
been an enormous overproduction of un- 
educated and ill-trained medical practi- 
tioners. This has been in absolute disre- 
gard of the public welfare and without any 
serious thought,of the interests of the pub- 
lie. Taking the United States as a whole, 
physicians are four or five times as nu- 
merous as in older countries like Germany. 

2. Overproduction of ill-trained men is 
due in the main to the existence of a very 
large number of commercial schools sus- 
tained in many cases by advertising meth- 
ods through which a mass of unprepared 
youth is drawn out of industrial occupa- 
tions into the study of medicine. 

3. Until recently the conduct of a med- 
ical school was a profitable business, for 
the methods of instruction were mainly 
didactic. As the need for laboratories has 
become more keenby felt, the expenses of 
an efficient medical school have been great- 
ly increased. The inadequacy of many of 
these schools may be judged from the fact 
that over one-third of all our medical 
schools have incomes below $10,000, and 
these incomes determine the quality of in- 
struction that they can and do offer. 

Colleges and universities have in large 
measure failed in the past twenty-five years 
to appreciate the great advance in medical 
education and the increased cost of teach- 
ing it along modern lines. Many universi- 
ties desirous of apparent educational com- 
pleteness have annexed medical 
without making themselves responsible 
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schools 
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pretends to give clinical instruction in Lin- 
coln, laboratory instruction at Cotner Uni- 
versity, a few miles from town. When 
questions are asked in Lincoln regarding 
physiology or pathology, the answer is 
made: “That is given at Cotner.” When 
the same question is asked at Cotner, it 
is answered: “That is given at Lincoln.” 

At the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Denver, the outfit in pathology and 
bacteriology was mostly stored in a certain 
compartment under a table. When the 
compartment was opened it contained an 
empty demijohn and some jugs. 

At the Eclectic Medical College of New 
York the outfit for experimental physiology 
was a “single small black box, of about the 
size and appearance of a safety-razor case, 
containing a small sphygmograph.” 

Without dispensary teaching of any kind, 
the graduates of certain institutions enter 
the homes of the poor—to officiate at child- 
birth, to care for wage-workers on whose 
well-being depends the independence of the 


family. Such institutions are the Missis- 
sippi Medical College at Meridian, the 


Georgia Eclectic, Willamette University, 
the Lineoln Eclectic, the Hospital Medical 
College (Atlanta), the American Medical 
College (St. Louis), the Chattanooga Med- 
ical College, Western University (London, 
Ontario). 

Certain schools are operated for the profit 
of their faculties. Thus, the University of 
Vermont has a fee income of $22,730. Its 
salaries and dividends are $17,489. Labo- 
ratories and supplies cost $1,941, publicity 
$1,289. The St. Louis College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, with an estimated in- 
come of $16,035, “can not afford the sim- 








either for the standards of the professional 
schools or for their support. 

4. The existence of many of these un- 
necessary and inadequate medical schools 
has been defended by the argument that 
a poor medical school is justified in the 
interest of the poor boy. It is clear that 
the poor boy has no right to go into any 
profession for which he is not willing to 
obtain adequate preparation; but the facts 


Who’s Who in Liberia 


Liberia has been an independent negro republic since July, 1847. It 
was founded by former slaves who removed from the United States, and 
has a population of about 2,000,000. 
is modeled on that of the United States. 
glish. 


The language spoken 
The money used is dollars and cents. 


The constitution of the republic 


Two years ago a Sen- 
ator of the Liberian Republic visited this country to urge a closer 
cooperation between our Government and his, and to encourage the 


emigration of young American negroes. Last summer a commission 


vlest equipment for its squalid dispensary 
and its hopeless laboratories.” 

“There are in the United States fifty- 
six schools whose total annual available 
resources are below $10,000 each—so small 
ie Rane a sum that the endeavor to do anything 
substantial with it is, of course, absurdly 
futile; a fact which is usually made an 
excuse for doing nothing at all, not even 
washing the windows, sweeping the floor, 


set forth in this report make it evident 
that this argument is insincere, and that 
the excuse which has hitherto been put for- 
ward in the name of the poor boy is in 
reality an argument in behalf of the poor 
medical school. 

NeepED—A smaller number of medical 
schools, better equipped and better con- 
ducted; fewer physicians, better educated 
and better trained. 

The sole beneficiaries of the traffic are 
the teachers—as a rule, the small group 
that constitutes the “faculty”; in some in- 
stances, however, only the dean, who “owns” 
or “runs” the school. His associates profit 
indirectly by what is technically known as 
the “reflex.” Their professorial dignity 
impresses the crude boys who will be likels 
to require with their first cases the aid of 
a “consultant.” The “dean” of one such instit 
was frankly explaining his methods. 
give your teachers ?” he was asked. 

“Titles,” he replied. One hundred and fifty 
ical schools have resulted in over four thousan 
fessorial titles. 





“What do you 


from Washington visited Liberia to study its problems. This photo- 
graph was made on March 21, 1910. The group is standing in front 
of the German Consulate at Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. There is 
an American Consulate at Monrovia. The American Consul-General 
is Dr. Ernest Lyon. He does not appear in this picture. The nearest 
approach to a representative of the United States is numbered 9. He 
is the Secretary of the United States Consulate. All the white men 
in the group, except those not numbered, are Germans. No.1 is Hans 
Freytag, German Consul, No. 2 is the captain of the German cable 
steamship, No. 3 is the assistant director of the German Cable Com- 
pany, No. 4 is the manager of the German Cable Company at Mon- 
rovia, No.5 is the assistant manager of the German Cable Company, 
No. 6 is the agent for the German Woermann Steamship Company, 
No. 7 is a German commercial agent, No. 8 is an assistant director 
of the German Cable Company. The other three white men are the 
French Vice-Consul and the Spanish and Norwegian Consuls. Presi- 
dent Barclay of Liberia stands in the center of the lower row next to 
the German Consul, and on his right stands the Vice-President, J. J. 
Dossen. The occasion of this gathering was the opening of a German 
cable from Liberia to Emden, Germany, on which occasion Presi- 
dent Barclay of Liberia sent a message of greeting to the Kaiser 
ution farmers. There’s no use in having 
apparatus tor experimental physiology the men 
couldn’t use it; they’re all thumbs.” “The medical 
med department ( the University of Illinois (College of 
lpro- PlLysicians Chicago) fairly abounds 
in rejected students from other schools, 


make better 


and Surgeons, 


and in emi- 


In the entire United States there is on the average grated students from the low-grade institutions of 
1 doctor for every 568 souls; New York has 1 to Chicago and el here.” 
every 460; San Francisco has 1 to 370; Washington The medical denartments of such academic insti- 
has 1 to 270. The village of Wellington, Texas. has tutions as Tufts College, Bowdoin College, the Uni- 
a population of 87 and 5 doctors for them. versity of Georgia confer their M.D. degree on boys 
Among the 150 medical schools, many ask lit who began the study of medicine with less. often ing 
tle or nothing more than the rudiments or th much less, than an ordinary high school education. 


work well. The 
University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, West- 
ern Reserve at Cleveland, the University of Michi- 


requires, 
essential features 


or providing a disinfectant for the dissect- 
ing-room. There is not a shred of justifica- 
tion for their continuance; for even if there 
were need of several thousand doctors an- 
nually, the wretched contribution made by 
these poverty-stricken schools could well be 
spared. Among them may be mentioned 
the California Eclectic (Los Angeles), esti- 
mated income $1,060; Putte Medical Col- 
lege (Cincinnati), estimated income $1,325; 
Toledo Medical College with $3,240, Willa- 
mette University (Salem, Oregon) with 
$3,580, and Southwestern Homeopathie Col- 
lege (Louisville) with $1,100.” 

Reduction of our 150 medical schools to 
31 would deprive of a medical school no 
section that is now capable of maintaining 
one. 

The immediate remedy proposed is (1) 


the State university entrance standard in the South, 
(2) the two-year college basis as legal minimum in 
the rest of the country, (3) the degree standard in 
a small number of institutions. 

Fortunately a few schools can be named in dif- 
ferent sections of the country which are doing their 


Johns Hopkins at Baltimore, the 


gan at Ann Arbor, and the University of Texas at 
Galveston, all appreciate what good medical teach- 


and go far to provide it in all its 
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“Improving” the Breed of Horses 





Individual Values Have Advanced Considerably, But the Average Quality Continues Unimproved 





T IS rather the fashion to eulogize the horse shows 
and the racing and trotting interests of America, 
for the enormous benefits they have worked to the 
American horse of all kinds, and one frequently 

hears the directors of such enterprises taking credit to 
their undertakings and themselves for the good they 
have accomplished in promoting the advancement and 
improvement of the native-bred equine. When, however, 
one looks back over the years wherein such exhibitions 
have been fashionable, and coldly reviews facts and 
figures, complacent contemplation of our efforts receives 
a severe jolt—and we are obliged to confess that while 
demand has advanced the values of horses of every kind, 
and while we have awakened in the public of this and 
other countries a desire to possess our products, we have 
not, in one single family or breed—on the average—im- 
proved quality, character, physique, stamina, conforma- 
tion, or ability. We are indeed face to face with the 
mournful fact that, possessed as we were of the mate- 
rials for the propagation of the most desirable horses for 
every purpose, we have so squandered our patrimony; so 
neglected or misunderstood its proper combinations in 
blood, in physique; so ravished it, for the purpose of the 
moment, of its best individuals; so destroyed its breed- 
ing values for future use; so weakened its marvelous 
qualities by reckless blending, by careless inbreeding, 
or by wicked early forcing, and overdevelopment—that 
we stand to-day almost bankrupt in the factors that 
should long ago have made America the greatest horse- 
breeding country in the world. 





Speed Machines Only 
W* HAVE been breeding race-horses for more than 


one hundred years—does any one familiar with 
the facts imagine that we have “improved the breed of 
horses” of that variety in one single particular? Does he 
realize, on the contrary, that while they have improved 
in no detail, they have “gone back” in many? Walk 
into any of our paddocks on a race day; look over the 
animals as they present themselves for their respective 
races; and consider the average, not the few good speci- 
mens. Bad constitutioned weeds, most of them, almost 
staggering under the hundred pounds, less or more, they 
are asked to carry; cravens at two years, rogues at three, 
and wrecks at four; tiny two-year-olds raced from Janu- 
ary first, of their two-year-old form, sometimes (as in 
the case of Donau last year) made to run thirty races 
before August first; many valuable stakes offered before 
June first for these babies by those assuming, through 
impious fiction, to “improve the breed of horses”; so 
light and frail in make-up that it is almost impossible 
to find anything thoroughbred, sound enough, big enough, 
and quiet enough to use as steeplechasers, cavalry horses, 
hunters, or hacks; mostly mere speed machines, to scram- 
ble a few furlongs faster and oftener than others of their 
degenerate kind; mere gambling instruments, as has been 
so often proved when the surges of overdue reform over- 
took the “game” (for that is what racing has become 
in these days), and forthwith not a_ thoroughbred 
in the country was worth much more than he would 
fetch for bologna and knife-handles. 


Mechanical Skill 


N OT even in speed has our race-horse improved, while 
4 of stamina he possesses but little. To-day, anything 
that “breezes” off a furlong in twelve seconds is ‘worth 
a bet”—yet as early as 1868, or the 70’s, I knew horses 
of all ages to work as fast as that over the roughly 
prepared ellipses which figured as courses in those days, 
and to accomplish it handled as race-horses then were. 
Our tracks, training, riding, shoeing, handling (in the 
stable and out), ete., are the marvelous factors which 
have given our race-horses themselves the credit for in- 
creased and extreme speed, and to these adjuncts alone 
we must in honesty attribute the “improvement” which 
the stop-watch says our horses have achieved. To hu- 
man mechanical skill and intelligence belongs all the 
credit—not a jot to foresight in mating, to wisdom in 
promoting the interests of the coming generations. What 
a travesty of sport was the 1909 racing season! What a 
commentary on it to find our distance races, few, far 
between, and short-coursed as they were, almost un- 
fillable! What a sorry desertion that our leading 
stables should leave the country at the first alarm! 
What a tragedy to find our racing men, our sports- 
June 11 
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Mr. George Watson’s prize pair 


men, and the public acknowledging that without  bet- 
ting racing could not exist—that without both racing 
and betting our thoroughbred horse was almost abso- 
lutely worthless and unworthy fostering for any other 
purpose, a plight to which the “pillars of the turf” 
had deliberately reduced him. 

As with the thoroughbreds, so with the trotters. We 
have, more or lesss, “scientifically” bred trotters for the 
past fifty years, and the product averages what? (for 
this is a story of averages, not tops and bottoms). 
Well, in the first place, our trotter is a pacer, as often 
as not, and most of the rest of the time, if unshod and 
unbalanced, a shambling, hop-skip-and-a-jump nonde- 
script, that can go no distinct gait until artificially bal- 
aneed. Even our trotting-bred show horses will, for the 
most part, if turned loose bare-footed, amble and shuffle 
about, and it is a fact that your square, flat-footed “lot 
trotter” does not develop the speed nor the high action 
of the artificially-balanced animal. We insure the in- 
stinct to pace in a host of these grasshoppers, by forth- 
with slipping them into the rawhide hobbles (well named 
the “Deck Hand’s Delight”), because in them the horse 
must pace or fall, and any lunatic with courage enough 
to “whip and holler”’can drive him as well as the most 
expert—even better, because no “expert” with any regard 
for his neck would get up behind him. 


Useless, Unmarketable Brutes 


UR craze for mere speed—in excess the most prac- 
tically worthless attribute any animal in a civilized 
country possesses—has blinded us to any attention to 
substance, shape, size, symmetry, soundness, sense, or any 
other really worth-while and physically and mercantilely 
valuable characteristic the horse should have; and our 
trotter of to-day averages about as homely and unmar- 
ketable a brute as the sun shines on. Speed lines he has, 
naturally, and ability to go three to five one-mile heats 
faster than others of his ilk, but in the present aspect of 
betting, racing, and the “reform wave,” can he possess 
any more good-for-nothing abilities than these two? 
Where to-day can one find handsome, sound, free-driv- 
ing, powerful roadsters, with even moderate speed (when 
ordinarily shod, harnessed, and without boots) in any 
quantity? Seareh as you will all over the country you 
ean hardly find enough to make a quotation, or to fur- 
nish examples of what our native roadsters should be, 
and years ago very generally were. Visit any of our 
trotting sales, our trotting tracks, our speedways—you 
would hardly see in a week a horse you would care to 
own, to use as a roadster is used, or to take two men in 
a heavy wagon perhaps thirty or forty miles a day; and, 
as to a shapely, well-balanced, desirable roadster—our 
horse shows all over America proclaim the facts that not 
in the whole country, and after most diligent search, can 
exhibitors find over a dozen or two horses good enough 
to stand any chance of winning ribbons. 


Misfit Carriage Horses 
AS TO heavy harness horses, it is commentary enough 


to say that after nearly a quarter of a century of 
horse showing, presumably intelligently exploited, the 
exhibitions of the past year or two have proved (and the 
results of the recent National Horse Show clinched and 
drove home the fact) that our native trotting-bred, har- 
ness horse can not hold his own, has almost disappeared 
from the lists of leading winners; is almost a negligible 
quality in any hot competition; while our markets, our 
parks, and our highways prove to any observer that he 
averages, to use a current colloquialism, “something 
fierce.” Indifferent as is his quality, he so varies in 
the essentials that a well-matched pair of carriage 
horses of any size is rarely seen, even in the show 
ring. Poor as our specimens are, we rarely find 
two alike, after the most diligent and expensive 
search. Stand anywhere in our streets and watch 
the private carriages—did you ever see a more non- 
descript assortment of horses, on the average? The 
curious part of it is that, obvious as has been the de- 
mand for heavy-harness horses, and enormous as have 
been (and are to-day) the prices paid for them, not a 
man in all America is breeding, or has ever tried to 
breed, heavy-harness horses in any quantity. Every car- 
riage horse you see was bred on the haphazard plan 
of “just a horse.” and the breeder had not the faintest 
notion of what he was going to get, though he usua!]y 
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hoped for a trotter. They are nearly all misfits, and if 
perchance any farmer or breeder produces or purchases 
a shapely stallion or mare, there is a buyer for him at 
once, at a figure the owner won’t refuse; and what might 
have founded a celebrated family, or filled our markets 
with illustrious descendants, is shipped away to end its 
life in heavy leather. 

The harness horse which has in our shows super- 
seded our native trotting-bred horse is the English 
‘hackney; generally imported, though a few “toppers” 
have been bred here. It is not an animal which appeals 
especially to our home market, nor one which has, so 
far, blended very smoothly with our American trotting- 
bred horse; a creature up to the present time distinctly 
a “show horse,” and achieving little outside the arena, 
where he is, for the time, the type and the elect of the 
various judiciaries therein officiating. That we have not 
proved independent, enterprising, and persevering enough 
to have long ago developed a distinct American type, 
and that we have shamefully abused and depreciated 
our own horse, is as mortifying as is the fact that 
we have been forced to adopt an alien type—although 
possessing certain merits, to which our best were and 
are far superior—the hackney; a variety which owes 
much of its merits to the blood of Sheppard F. Knapp 
and several other American trotters. The fashion- 
able harness horse of the near future in America is 
not our American trotter, but the Americanized-English 
exile or emigrant and his grades. 


Neglecting the Home Article 


O-DAY the West is filling with hackneys, French 

coachers, German coachers, and all sorts of imported 
stuff, not a little of it leaving its native country for that 
country’s good, and from these must come the horse of 
the future. But how different from that splendid ani- 
mal we had in quantities a few years ago—our trotting- 
bred horse, intended for other purposes, it is true, but 
immensely valuable for heavy harness work, and eagerly 
sought for such work by all countries. We used to fos- 
ter the hackney in special events, where he had a chance 
to win, by beating his own kind—now, to such a pass 
have we come that in the future we must cater to our 
native horse in the same way. 

Practically two-thirds or more of the highest class 
and most regular winners in harness at all our re- 
cent important shows, have been hackneys. Trotting- 
bred animals of the essential shape, finish, and action 
no longer exist in this country; the most exhaust- 
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A hackney pair that has taken many ribbons 


America 


ive search fails to find them. Any kind of money is 
ready for them if they can be located. They are done 
with; the sources whence they come are no more; we 
mourn the unsexed stallions, but far more vital was the 
reckless marketing of good mares, and our present and 
earlier day neglect to see that these thousands of really 
priceless creatures were, when decrepit from service, re- 
turned to the stud to perpetuate their glorious kind, 
The strength of any horse-breeding location or nation 
lies in the average high quality of its mares, even ag 
fathers are a secondary item in the make-up of our citi- 
zens. The trotting-bred horse is eclipsed at one of his 
most able “stunts,” because we have bereft him of any 
generous opportunity to transmit and to improve by our 
greed for present gain, and because the Government 
supinely allowed the hideous waste, which it can never 
—or not in generations—replenish, even as it but now 
awakens to the fact that all our native resources are 
squandering—though of them all none was more worthy 
of preservation than the native horse, alike from mo. 
tives of sentiment and of profit. We accord thousands 
of acres and expensive protection to a few odd buffalo, 
mountain sheep, billygoats, and grizzly bears, but our 
horses must shift for themselves, promoted by private 
corporations, unwisely and unlawfully allowed absolute 
control, and whose mismanagement has brought the 
race-horse, the trotter, ete., to the plight in which to- 
day they find themselves. The pity of it! 


No Good Mares Left 


fie Government does nothing practically to help this, 
among the most valuable of our national industries, 
It establishes a farm or so on a picayune basis, and fos- 
ters a few animals which may or may not make for 
improvement, but which those who know them think 
most unlikely to work any marked meed of good. New 
York State has some fifty thoroughbred stallions seat- 
tered through it by the Jockey Club, but, lacking any 
large number of decent mares, these animals, even were 
they all of the highest type, which they emphatically are 
not, could accomplish nothing practically valuable, but 
merely produce—on the average—a lot of light, small, 
hot-headed, slow-trotting “things,” misfits at everything. 
Mares, heavy, roomy, wide-awake, able mares, is what 
America must have to produce horses of sorts, and this 
is just what we lack throughout the country. 

In saddle-horses the Kentucky and Tennessee breed- 
ers have produced a wholly desirable type—impressive, 
able, handsome, with all the good qualities, and a “ride- 

Concluded on page 30) 





Catching the Toothsome Crawdad 





The Classic Sport of Boy Fishermen on the Middle Western Streams 





LL that the frost 
fish is to the boy 
of the Atlantic 
Coast, all that 

the lake trout is to the 
boy of the Lake States, 
the crawdad is to the boy 
who lives near the muddy 
tributaries of the Mis- 
sourl River or the lower 
Mississippi. If you do 
not recognize the craw- 
dad by his real name, his 
alias is “crayfish,” some- 
times Cambarus. He is a much reduced, fresh-water replica 
of the lobster, and rarely grows to be more than six or 
eight inches long. When we boys of the Middle West 
grow up, we sometimes pretend to scorn the crawdad 
because he reminds us of an insect and because he 
swims backward and has a passionate love for mud. We 
find out that he is the scavenger of the rivers. We 
hear him spoken of contemptuously as “a delicacy of 
the Tenderloin districts” and “loved by negroes almost as 
much as the rapidly disappearing ’possum.” But when 
a small boy brings us a crawdad on the end of a sharp- 
ened stick, steaming from the kettle, bright red like a 
freshly cooked lobster, away goes dignity, and we crack 
the shell of that crustacean’s tail and munch with de- 
light the sweet white meat we loved in boyhood. 





What Every Youngster Knows 


T THE Aquarium in New York the crawdads are bot- 
tled up with the “mud puppies,” and a scientific 

sign announces that Cambarus is “an omnivorous, largely 
nocturnal, fresh-water crustacean. About thirty speci- 
mens are found east of the Rocky Mountains. They bur- 
row in river-banks and are injurious to the levees of the 
lower Mississippi River. The larger kinds are used for 
food.” Half a dozen melancholy fresh-water crustaceans 
are exhibited as types. The bed of the tank is white 
sand, which is as distasteful to a crawdad as a Lord 
Fauntleroy collar would be to Huck Finn. One poor 
fellow keeps trying to stir up some mud with his claws. 


A second is roosting in a small tree, disgusted. The 
others crawl around over the mud puppies, trying to 
start a fight. Poor crawdads! A small boy’s home- 


made dip net and a smoke-blackened pail was their true 
destiny. In the Aquarium they have not so much as 
the comfort of a handful of mud. 

Sneer at the crawdad if your age compels you; but 
when all the streams are fished out, the crawdad will 
remain to comfort youth and keep alive the traditions 
of the camp-fire and the creel. His epic is not Homerie, 
but it is a joyous enough song for most small boys 

Sing a song of crawdads, then, a pocket full of dog 
meat! The boy has made his dip net himself from a 
broomstick, a barrel-hoop, and a piece of flour-sack. The 
rest of his fishing equipment comprises two tin pails, 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 

















Off for the day 


























The supreme moment 


a dime’s worth of dog meat or liver, two feet of string, 
and a few matches. About all the crawdad natural 
history the small boy knows is that his game is likely 
to be most plentiful where mud and stones occur to- 
gether, but that mud alone is sufficient. Another fact 
in What Every Youngster Knows is that if a crawdad 
loses a “pincher” in a “scrap,” another soon grows out 
in its place. A lively fisherman sometimes can catch 
a fair mess of crawdads by lifting up the stones in the 
creek bed and grabbing underneath before the game is 
well aroused. In dressing crawdads all that is neces- 
sary is to pull out the central scale in the fringe at 
the end of his tail, and out comes the alimentary canal. 


The Rewards of the Skilful 


N THE actual fishing—the art side of the sport—a 

certain degree of tact and skill is required. No hooks 
are used in this sort of fishing. The bait is a hunk of 
meat tied to a string and suspended from the end of a 
short stick. The boy may make all the noise he likes and 
bring along his dog—the crawdad doesn’t care a rap. 
The conflict between crawdad and boy lies all in this: 
ean the boy lift that hunk of liver tactfully enough to 
prevent the crawdad from leaving before the home-made 
dip net is scooped under him? The impatient or im- 
pulsive fisherman will stand in the mud and soak his 
bait to no purpose. The skilful sportsman will return 
with crawdads by the bushel. Many a negro catches 
a bushel of crawdads every day in summer, and makes 
his living by peddling them on the streets at night. The 
larger sizes sell for ten cents a dozen, the smaller ones for 
five cents. A few hours of this sort of fishing will satisfy 
the ordinary small boy: his ever-increasing hunger will 
prevent him from becoming a game hog. Then the smoke- 
blackened kettle is hung on a forked stick over a camp- 
fire or set on a stove of stones. While it boils the boy 
kills the crawdads by twisting their tails from their 
bodies, catching them up by their backs just behind the 
base of the “pinchers.” Then he draws out the caudal 
fins—those middle scales in the fringe of the tails—and 
throws the tail and the larger sizes of claws into the 
kettle. He can tell when the dish is cooked by the 
red color of the shell and by the taste. 


Propitiating the Parent with Crawdads 


i ARKNESS usually closes down on the amateur craw- 

dad hunter before he thinks of home, for these hours 
beside a muddy stream are nearer ecstasy for him than 
those a grown-up sportsman finds beside crystal mountain 
torrents angling for trout. When the boy comes home two 
hours after dinner-time, muddy, disheveled, covered with 
burrs, and smelling of the camp-fire, parents will do well 
to remember this fact before they laugh or scold. Accept 
with thankfulness the cold, half-cooked crawdads he gives 
you as he apologizes for being late. Search the cup 
board for cookies or a segment of pie before you pack 
him off to bed, for he comes as a messenger from lands 
of “wine and gold and sunshine.” 
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In the Jeffries Traning Camp 





The Usual Barroom and ‘ 


Sports’? Replaced by Wholesome 


Diversion and the Family 





Fighting Father Time 
By HARRY C. CARR 


HE training of the retired “Champ,” being as it 
is the fight of a man to wrest back his golden 
youth after having resigned himself to stodgy, 
thick-waisted middle-age, has a touch of strong 
dramatic interest. And no man who has felt the first 
splendor of his youth slipping away can contemplate 
Jeffries’s effort without a sense of curious anxiety. 

The experiment is being carried on with such dehu- 
manized care that the training camp might almost be 
spoken of as the laboratory. Here Mr. Jeffries is re- 
garded not as a mere man, but as a 


and rubbed and massaged. About seven o’clock he goes 
to breakfast. Meals are a curious ceremony in the train- 
ing camp. Jeffries is one of the few celebrities who have 
a sincere aversion to being lionized. The first thing done 
upon his arrival was the construction of a wooden parti- 
tion across one end of the dining-room. Two small 
rooms were made. In one Jeffries dines with his wife 
and his brother, Jack, and Jack’s young wife. In the 
other Bob Armstrong, the colored boxing partner, eats 
alone. Big, bluff, “grouchy” Jeffries constantly sur- 
prises you by the tact and kindness with which he 
handles the little “race question” in his own camp. 
About nine o’clock in the morning the real work of 
exercising this big human machine begins. To the aver- 


The Modern Cave Man 
By HOMER DAVENPORT 

IM JEFFRIES looks as if he were created to be 

the gardener of Yellowstone Park or the ferry- 

man of the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado. He is 

the man created to associate with the bears, the 

one built to slap a grizzly on the side of the chops 
and make him get out of the honey. Some one, real- 
izing his great physical strength, got hold of Jeffries 
and taught him to box, though after he learned and 
became the most scientific of all the big fighters the 
world has known, still he was simply the bear and the 
deer hunter of the mountains of Cali- 





complex, splendid machine upon whose 
perfect performance depends the earn- 
ing of afortune. The preparation of this 
two hundred and twenty odd pounds 
of human power for the ultimate test 
of its prowess has attained to the dig- 
nity of a commercial project. Re- 
ducing Mr. Jeffries’s stomach amounts 
to a transaction in high finance. In 
every-day life you are requested to take 
your grouches to the woodshed and 
bite the ax; a wit and a comedian fol- 
lowed the “Champ” around to coax him 
out of his moods. 

Months ago, when it became known 
that a supreme effort would be _ re- 
quired of Jeffries, the retired champion, 
then fat, soft, and slow, was taken to 
Europe, where eminent specialists ex- 
amined his heart and tested his eye- 
sight. Had either of these parts of the 
machine been found intpaired, no match 
would have been arranged. A perfectly 
working heart is imperative to the 
strain of training, and keen eyesight is 








fornia, fitting in every particular the 
scenery and the climate. Never a 
fighter, simply the gardener of the 
Rockies, trained to handle his fists. 
How little we, the average men, actu- 
ally know about our powers of endur- 
ance. If our clothes fit and we are well, 
we saunter out in the morning to our 
daily toil rather chesty. We feel mus- 
cular; we think of a Roman gladiator 
as we catch our walk by the reflected 
image in the shop-windows. We are 
sure we should be some pumpkins in a 
scuffle. We don’t yell it to anybody for 
manners’ sake, but we feel we ought to. 
Some six or seven years ago-I was at 
Harbin Springs, California. It’s a 
wonderful place in real mountains, not 
like the ones we see at the sportsman’s 
show. James J. Jeffries was there, 
training for his fight with Ruhlin. 
Jeffries, true to his lines and angles 
and shadows, looked like the scenery 
back of him at Harbin Springs. It 
was the one landscape I have ever seen 








a technical requirement of effective ring 
fighting. Having successfully stood 
these two tests, he returned to his 
beloved mountains back of Santa Cruz to hunt for the 
springs of youth. 

Jeffries does not look like a sporting character. Only 
his mutilated ear betrays the “pug.” His face is big- 
boned, but not violent. It indicates stoical resistance 
and slow, unimaginative, uninspired courage. There is 
not a trace of fight lust in his make-up. You can see 
at a glance that he is not instinctively a fighting animal, 
and you feel that he does not like either prize-fights or 
prize-fighting. 

Comparative physiognomists assure us that we all re- 
semble animals of one type or another. So it can be said 
without offense that Jeffries is strongly of the bear type 
—an old hairy grizzly—“Old Baloo” let us call him. He 
growls and snarls and grumbles like an old grizzly when 
strangers come around. He has little bear eyes that 
open no depths to you. He has a bear’s aversion to being 
disturbed—particularly when he eats. He doesn’t like 
to mingle much with the other animals. All he wants 
is to have his own cave and plenty of honey. 

You notice in his rough play that he flings and tosses 
his trainers around with the strength 


Swinging the ax is one of Jeffries’s daily exercises 


age mortal ten miles of running might appear to be work 
—only athletic persiflage! 

Back of the training gymnasium is a large hand- 
ball court where the mountain sunlight comes pour- 
ing in. Here loiter a little crowd of visitors when 
Jeffries comes stalking out from the gymnasium, looking 
rather grumpy. His face in repose is somber and rather 
thunderous. For clothes, he has an undershirt and 
drawers that come to his knees. To tell the truth, he 
looks fairly gigantic. His legs are hairy pillars. In 
his hands he carries a jumping-rope. 

Wonderful Breathing Machinery 
HEN first you see this giant with the skipping-rope, 
your inclination is to beg him not to commit an 
anticlimax. It seems silly; then astounding, as he goes on, 
without faltering or without distress, for ten, fifteen, eigh- 
teen minutes, frequently skipping 1,800 times at a stretch. 

As he skips he chews gum; and he skips fancifully. 
Starting with a saucy tripping kick like a chorus girl, 
he changes to a step in which he shies skittishly to one 


that teamed up with him. If you over- 
threw Jeffries’s head, the scenery backed 
up third base, and if you overthrew the 
scenery, Jeffries was there. He is naturally a great 
hunter, and frequently used to shoulder his rifle and tie 
a frying-pan to his belt and put a paper of salt in his 
vest-pocket and start off with a careless swing l?ke some 
huge grizzly off to where the peaks were the highest. 
Sometimes he would not get back till the next day, and 
once it was the day after. But that did not disturb his 
trainers; they were always glad to have him stay away 
a day or two, so they could heal up. 

One day as Jeffries was being stripped of his per- 
spiration-soaked clothes on his return from a clamber 
out of a cafion, he said to me: “You are a pretty healthy 
looking specimen of the outdoors; how long do you think 
you could fight right now at top speed?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I replied. “Possibly some out of 
condition. Maybe not over three or four rounds.” 

All this time trainers were pulling sticky hot clothes 
off from the man of the mountains, as you would strip 
fly paper from a chair. And as they pulled and hauled 
at the clothes nearest his skin, he called to his brother 
Jack to bring the boxing-gloves with the heavy padding 
on the wrist, and asked me to strip, to 





of his arms, like an old bear playing 
with a hat. His blows have the bear 
effect of smashing rather than stabbing. 
Really, Old Baloo is inclined to a life, 
of peaceful dignity: he fights only 
when he has to or when there is some- 
thing worth fighting for; then he fights 
sullenly, savagely, terribly, reckoning 
neither odds nor wounds, without com- 
plaint and without faltering. Now 
the backers and the trainers are nurs- 
ing and coaxing him out of his den to 
bait him with a man of the gorilla type. 

For his road-run at dawn Jeff will be 
dressed in an old pair of trousers, a 
loose shirt, and laced running shoes. 
He starts off down the country road 
where the live oaks almost meet above; 
his gait the old bear’s swinging lope. 
There are four in the training staff— 
the “Champ’s” inner counsel. One is a 
tall mulatto with sorrowful eyes and 
a quaint negro wit; another is a.slen- 
der, light-haired Russian Jew—Joe 
Choynski, one of Jeffries’s, earliest 
antagonists in the prize-ring. Bring- 








clear my decks; in other words, to get 
“rossum” on my feet. He said he wanted 
me to put on the gloves and fight him 
as hard as I could from the word 
“time”; that he would hold his hands 
behind his back, so I could not hurt 
myself on his elbows, and make abso- 
lutely no offensive movement except to 
rush me with his features and shoul- 
ders from the call of time. 

Well, now I felt a pretty able propo- 
sition myself while I stood waiting for 
silly Delaney to call “time.” I was 
six feet one and a half inches, and 
weighed about two hundred pounds, 
but I will confess that the idea of 
hauling off and smashing into the face 
of a friend with his arms behind him 
was distasteful, so at the call of time, 
although I slammed in, friendship held 
me back, until Jeffries yelled to me to 
cut loose. Using all my strength and 
every muscle available to land, it seemed 
to me I was a living hurricane for a 
while, and I remember I wondered how 
Jim was going to stand it. I shud- 
dered at the thought of the blood that 








ing up the rear is Farmer Burns, an 
absurdly little man with a childish 
pride in the fact that he can beat his 
stomach with his fists without flinching. 
He is past master on the working of human machinery 
under severe strains. 

Walking and jogging by turns, they reel off mile after 
mile over the picturesque mountain roads. Armstrong, 
the negro, and Choynski begin to lag. Jeffries increases 
the speed, until he finishes the tenth mile with a furious 
Sprint, only Farmer Burns at his heels. 

These severe morning runs worry the trainers. They 
have reduced Jeffries from a fat man with a stomach to 
a lean, enormous athlete. But the racking ordeal has 
also put haggard lines around his mouth. 

He goes from the road-run to the training quarters in 
What was once the hotel club-room. Here he is bathed 


Rowing, and especially fishing, are most popular with Jeffries 


side, finally bringing the session to a close, whirling the 
rope so violently that it sings and his feet seem scarcely 
to touch the floor between jumps. 

You never realize how wonderfully the human breath- 
ing machinery can be developed until you see this big 
creature toss aside the rope at last, his face streaming 
with perspiration, his clothes soaking wet, but breathing 
easily and naturally down to the bottom of his lungs. 

Shadow boxing comes next. To the layman, shadow 
boxing is about the most idiotic-looking performance 
Jeffries takes two tiny dumb-bells in his hands 


possible. 
He lunges and 


and furiously attacks an imaginary foe, 
swings and pokes and beats the air; he leaps aside and 
(Conciuded on page 32 


would flow from his unguarded nose, 

but always Jim’s big dark face was 

crowding me off almost into the cafion 
below. Soon I was jabbing with both hands, then I 
used one hand, resting the other, and there seemed fully 
a minute between my blows. 

Finally there were no blows. I was exhausted, and 
the watch showed that I had fought just one minute 
and one second. 

Jeffries laughingly wiped the bruises on his face 
with a towel, and as he went galloping into the gym- 
nasium, where three of the huskiest men waited for 
him, he yelled back as they were lowering me gently 
onto a seat that what I needed was to follow him 
on his next trip over the mountains, through the 
fresh air. 
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Eighty Per Cent of College Students Training Bodies as Well as Minds 





_ ASKED my son if he got enough exercise at col- 


lege,” a man said to me the other day, “and he 
answered: ‘Oh, yes, father.’ 
““What do you do?’ I continued. 

“"T watch the football practise every day,’ was his 
reply.” 

There seems to be a general impression abroad in 
the land that most college men get their exercise 
this way, when they are not breaking their bones 
the other way—by being the men watched. Every au- 
tumn thousands upon thousands of people stream up 
the stands around some football field and behold twenty- 
two men locked in deadly struggle. The next day liter- 
ally millions of people read in great headlines in the 
papers that Yale or Harvard, Michigan or Chicago, Stan- 
ford or Berkeley has won. That is as much as most 
of these readers ever learn of Yale or Harvard, Michi- 
gan or Chicago, Stanford or Berkeley. These cheering 
thousands round the field and these millions of news- 
paper readers exert an awful psychic influence on the 
twenty-two players, driving their tortured nerves, exag- 
gerating the game out of all proportion as a sport. And, 
as a result of this gladiatorial aspect of intercollegiate 
athletics, especially of football, a great many serious- 
minded men and women, whether parents or not, are dis- 
gusted with undergraduate sports, and sometimes openly 
urge that they be abolished. 

This attitude is, in reality, based on a hopelessly one- 
sided view. The actual facts do not support it. On the 
contrary, in spite of some undoubted evils in intercol- 
legiate athletics, sport in our colleges is only beginning to 
be recognized by practical educators as an inevitable and 
worthy branch of education. The very evils will be best 
remedied, not by abolishing athletics, but by increasing 
them. More undergraduate sport, 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ism, and cultivates a desire to be strong in those who 
never hope to make a varsity team.” 

In the University of Chicago there is a regular fac- 
ulty Department of Physical Culture and Athletics, with 
a staff of trained instructors; and a certain amount of 
physical culture is compulsory. A. A. Stagg of this de- 
partment says that about thirty-five or forty per cent of 
the male students also indulge in general athletics, and 
that the governing idea has been, not alone competitive 
athletics for the development of championship teams, 
nor formal gymnastics, on the other hand, without 
reference to other branches of work; but physical train- 
ing in the broad sense which includes all that is valu- 
able in physical culture and control. 


A Power for Good 


gen at Washington University in St. Louis, forty 
e per cent of the male students indulge in athletics. 
Professor C. A. Waldo of the faculty writes: “Indulgence 
on the part of the students is largely due to intercolle- 
giate athletics. When a large number of students are 
interested in class, society, and department contests fine 
material for the varsity teams is often discovered. ‘The 
faculty encourages intercollegiate athleties because just 
in this way a very large number of students are induced 
to take needed physical exercise, which otherwise they 
would wofully neglect.” 

He goes on to say that in fourteen years of experi- 
ence he has seen intercollege athletics greatly improved 
in the Middle West, and coneludes: “When the ideal 
situation is actually reached, people will be surprised 


and money to do this, there should be no talk of abolish- 
ing intercollegiate sports. And, even so, it may be doubted 
if many colleges could make their complete substitute 
work so well as Missouri appears to have done. 

In contrast to Princeton’s eighty per cent, or even Vir- 
ginia’s forty-nine per cent of men engaged in sport, 
comes one note of despair from the University of Cali- 
fornia. President Benjamin Ide Wheeler writes: “] 
should think it doubtful whether more than ten or 
twelve per cent of our students take part in athletic 
sport of any kind.” 

He further says: ‘‘Tennis is practically the only sport 
that has not been absorbed into the formal university 
athletics, and therefore practically ruined for student 
use... . Intercollegiate athletics does not stimulate in- 
terest in outdoor sports in geheral, but quite the reverse, 
Students frequently use up in sitting on bleachers the 
time that they would otherwise devote to their own 
athletic sports.” 

But, in reply to this, a graduate of California before 
the days of intercollegiate contests there, who is now a 
professor in an Eastern college, told me that certainly 
not more than twelve per cent of the students took part 
in athletics in his day. It is hard, therefore, to see just 
why the blame inevitably rests on intercollege contests, 

At any rate, there is surely some significance in the 
fact that while only twelve per cent of the students 
at California take part in athletics, eighty per cent 
of the students at Princeton or Amherst do, and al- 
most as many at Harvard and Yale. In the region 
of the oldest and most highly developed intercolle- 
giate contests, the percentage of men who indulge in 
general athletics is highest. Does this look as if the 
blame lay with intercollege sports? 

. 4 More athletics, and not less, is 


se 
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not less, is what we need. This 
seeming paradox is easily resolved 
by a little study of the facts, 
gained, not from newspaper head- 
lines, but investigation in the 
colleges. 


Fallacy 


IRST, let us see what basis 
there is for the popular 
charge that the vast majority of 
undergraduates sit on the bleachers 
for exercise, watching twenty-two 
specialists perform. A year or two 
ago the faculty committee on ath- 
letics at Princeton investigated 
this subject. Out of some twelve 
hundred undergraduates, it was 
learned that nearly one thousand 
took daily -exercise, exclusive of 
those who walk out into the coun- 
try. He also stated that interest 
in most of the minor varsity teams, 
which give opportunities for exer- 
cise to more than one hundred men, 
was absolutely dependent on games 
with other colleges. Baseball and 
tennis, in fact, are about the only 
sports which would flourish as vig- 
orously without the spur of inter- 
collegiate contests. 
At Harvard one thousand differ- 





needed. A college that has only a 
varsity football team naturally can 
not care for many of its men. A 
college that provides for a hockey 
team, a lacrosse team, a basketball 
team, a track team, a gymnasium 
team, a Rugby or soccer team, 
a crew, a big gymnasium, plenty 
of tennis courts, a golf links, hand- 
ball courts, plenty of baseball 
fields, is supplying an outlet for 
the healthy muscular activities of 
five hundred or a thousand men. 
And only so is it doing its duty 
by these men. 


Normal 


N& is it sensible to suppose 
A that the boyish desire to 
shine as an athlete, to win for 
one’s college, the love of strife and 
victory, can be ignored, or should 
be ignored; any more than it is 
sensible to suppose that all under- 
graduates who are not strong 
enough to make a varsity team 
have therefore no desire in them 
to exercise on their own account. 
In proportion as the colleges fur- 
nish them the incentive and the 
opportunity to exercise on their 
own account will athletics take a 











ent men use the gymnasium; one 

thousand different men (by a count 

lasting over a period of forty 

days) use the tennis courts. There is a fall season of 
dormitory crews on the river which brings out over two 
hundred men, and a spring season of scrub baseball 
which this year will include thirty teams, or some 
three hundred men. Class football calls out one hun- 
dred and sixty men. Last autumn there were two 
hundred and forty entries for the track meet. And there 
are half a dozen other sports. Not including the gymna- 
sium and tennis-court figures, which also take in graduate 
students, there are almost fifty per cent of the under- 
graduates at Harvard engaged in athletics. Probably the 
entire percentage would reach seventy-five at least. 

At Amherst, according to figures furnished by the 
college authorities, eighty per cent of the student 
body take part in some form of athletic exercise. 
That this splendid percentage is due indirectly to the 
spur of intercollege games is testified by Dr. Paul C. 
Phillips. 7, 

At Yale, where the intercollegiate spirit is notori- 
ously strong, where the effort to “turn out winning 
teams” is supposedly supreme, it is stated on a con- 
servative estimate that two-thirds of the undergraduates 
take part in athletics. The college is at present making 
every effort to build more tennis courts and boat-houses. 
Quite as much as one crew “to lick Harvard,” both the 
faculty and students feel the need of many crews to 
encourage the mere sport of rowing. Already almost a 
score of shells are on the river 

Turning south, in the University of Virginia there are 
eight hundred students, of whom forty-nine per cent 
take part in athletic sports. Fifty per cent of those not 
on varsity squads, Dr. W. A. Lambeth of the university 
believes, are drawn into sports by the enthusiasm awak- 
ened by intercollege contests. 

In Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, about forty 
per cent of the students are engaged in athletic sports. 
William L. Dudley of the faculty writes: “Intercol 
legiate athletics consolidates the student body, keeps 
down internal dissensions, promotes loyalty and patriot 
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Rowing has become one of the most popular sports at Harvard 


at the tremendous power there is in ideal college ath- 
letics in making the ideal citizen.” 

At the University of Missouri, under the energetic 
leadership of Professor Clark W. Hetherington, head of 
the Department of Physica! Training and Athletics, a 
unique situation has been developed. He writes: 

“In this institution all athletics, intercollegiate and 
intracollegiate, are a phase of the work of this depart- 
ment and are under complete university control. We 
have an immense organization of class, interclass, and 
fraternity athletics. The coaches are instructors in this 
department and paid by the university. Our efforts have 
been to emphasize a large development of athletics for 
all students within the institution and to allow intercol- 
legiate contests only as a final product of this educa- 
tional work. The university has developed at the pres- 
ent time, apart from the gymnasia, twenty tennis courts, 
five outdoor basketball courts, five play-fields apart from 
the varsity field for football and baseball, a one-quarter 
mile track for men, a special play-field for women, and 
a golf course. We have 2,500 students, and 925 of them 
are engaged in department work, nearly 700 of these 
being men. Of those engaged in athletics the following 
will give the proportions of those in varsity athletics 
as compared with those in educational athletics: foot- 
ball, 30 out of 135; basketball, 12 out of 55; track, 25 
out of 225; baseball, 18 out of 136; tennis, 5 out of 280; 
golf. 0 out of 50. We believe we have developed a broad, 
healthy interest in educational athletics. Most of our 
students would rather compete on our class and fra- 
ternity teams than on the varsity teams. If intercolle- 
giate athletics were abolished in this institution it would 
have no effect on any sport but football.” 

Intercollegiate Sport Needed 
. ie situation is unique because the college itself has 
supplied a substitute for intercollegiate contests. It 
has not abolished athletics, but really increased them. 
Certainly until every college is ready to spend the time 


“normal” place in college life. Of 
course it is not “normal” for 989 
men to sit on the bleachers watching 
eleven men exercise. But the cure is not to take away 
sport from the eleven, but to give it to the 989. 

Play is Nature’s method of menta!:and physical edu- 
cation. We recognize this in the education of children. 
But athletics are a direct evolution from the play im- 
pulse. Athletics are “play activity with rivalry added.” 
Add rules and a social sense, and you have specialized 
athletics. Athletics belong as much to the boy biolog- 
ically as play does to the child. -His body, his mind, 
his social development, need them. No amount of dry, 
formal exercise in a gymnasium can take their place or 
do their work. It is useless to question the inevitable 
place of athletics in education. Such sports are in the 
very fiber of boyhood. A school or college which ignores 
them ignores a potent weapon in the cause of education; 
it ignores unwisely Nature’s aid. The college should not 
discourage athletics (and fewer colleges are doing s0 
every day), but should regulate and control them. It 
should make them available to all students, each accord- 
ing to his strength and measure. They should be as 
much for the weak as the strong. The evil of intercol- 
legiate athletics which is obvious to the public is that 
they exist too often neither for the strong nor the weak, 
but for the spectator. The sensible plan here would be 
to abolish the spectator, not the sport. 

Professor Hetherington of Missouri once said: “Ath- 
letics open a field of achievement for boys. Boy nature 
craves achievement and approbation, action that brings 
honor and applause. Boys are shut out from the achieve- 
ments of the day. Athletics present a field for 
knightly honors. The temperamental motive of the 
college athlete is the same as in the young knights of 
old. Honor to himself and his lady now reads honor to 
himself and his Alma Mater. Furthermore, in_ this 
opportunity for achievement athletics serve as a training 
school for action requiring vitality, grit, determination, 
and self-control under social conditions.” 

This belongs peculiarly to intercollegiate athletics, 
and it is not a visionary value to any one except a per 
(Concluded on page $1) 
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A colony of white pelicans and cormorants on a remote sand islet of Tule Lake in northern California 


The Passing 


of the White Pelican 





It Has Paid Almost 


the Heaviest Milliners’ Toll Among Birds 




















Camera blind on right 





























Feeding the young 




















Returning from fishing 


By WILLIAM L. FINLEY 


Photographs by Herman ‘T. Bohlman 


BOUT us on every side stretched a sea of tules. 
For four weeks we had been exploring a small 
portion of the Klamath country that lies in 
southern Oregon and northern California. For 
days we had followed the winding channels that flow 
between thousands of tule islands, and at last we were 
camped on the edge of a great Venice of bird cities. 
The next day, about noon, I was lying in camp watch- 
ing a pair of avocets that were wading along, swinging 
their long bills from side to side in the mud as a reaper 
swings his seythe. Suddenly I heard a distant roaring 
sound that was coming nearer, like the approach of a 
storm. I jumped up, expecting to see black clouds rising 
from the south. Another peal of thunder followed rap- 
idly and another. And, as I looked, I saw a big white 
pelican tobogganing out of the heavens like a meteor, 
leaving a trail of thunder at his tail. 


The Colony a Wonderful Sight 


N THE days that followed I often watched the promen- 

ade of the white pelicans. After the night shift re 
turned from the feeding ground, and the young birds had 
breakfasted, their parents sat around for two or three 
hours, sunning themselves. Then they began rising from 
the colony, swinging around in big circles, higher and 
higher, until in half an hour the whole band looked like 
a flurry of snowflakes in the clear blue sky. The eye 
soon lost sight of the birds entirely, except as the sun 
was reflected in faint flashes from snowy breasts. After 
two or three liours the promenade was ended by the birds 
descending with rigid, half-closed wings. 

The marsh with all its mysteries has no other sight 
to compare with the white pelican. It is almost twice as 
large as the brown pelican. With its eight or nine feet 
of wings and a weight of fifteen or sixteen pounds, it 
rises with difficulty from the surface of the water, kick- 
ing with its feet to get a start and leaving a trail of 
little splashes in the wake. When once aloft, it floats 
with little effort. 

The experience of the past decade shows that the 
white pelican is doomed to go as the buffalo has gone 
and as the antelope is going. Even if it is protected, 
the reclaiming of some of our lakes, such as Malheur 
Lake in southern Oregon, the Lower Klamath, lying on 
the border between Oregon and California, and Pyramid 
Lake in Nevada, may in time destroy some of the largest 
colonies that exist. 

The pelican has a large skinny bag that hangs from 
the lower part of his bill. This, when distended, holds 
several quarts of water. When not in use this sack is 
contracted so it occupies very little space. The white 
pelican uses this as a dip-net by swimming along and 
scooping up the young fry. It was formerly thought 
that this pouch served to convey live fish swimming in 
water to the little pelicans at home, but, as Audubon 
remarked long ago, it is doubtful whether a_ pelican 
could fly at all with his burden so out of trim. 

One might think the pelican was heavy and too clumsy 
to make a good fisher, but the brown pelican is as ex 
pert as a kingfisher at diving. From a height of thirty 
or forty feet, he drops into a school of small fish and 
rises to the surface with pouch filled with fish and 
water. As the diver stretches his neck and draws his 
bill straight up, the water runs out and the fish are 
left. The head is thrown back and the whole catch 
swallowed with one gulp 

Through the Western part of the United States the 
pelican season begins in April after the snow and ice 
have melted, and lasts till August or September, when 
the voung are able to care for themselves. Sometimes 
one will find eggs just hatching,from May up till July. 
The pelican generally lays two or three eggs, and incu 


bates about four weeks before they hatch. 


Not Handsome 


rYWHE first time I ever saw a motley crowd of half 
grown pelicans | thought nature had surely done het 
best to make something ugly and ridiculous. It was a 


warm dav and the birds stood around with their mouths 
open, panting like a lot of dogs after a chase, their 
pouches shaken at every breath. When I went near, the 
oungsters went tottering off on their big webbed feet 
isging on this side and that, as if they 

The youngsters huddled 


with wings d 
were poorly handled erutche 

















Photographer at work 














The pelican yawn 

















Taking a sun bath 














In a protected colony 
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“Preaching to the multitude’ 

















Home life 


together “by hundreds in a small place. Those on the 
outside pushed and climbed to get near the center, till 
it looked worse than any football scrimmage I ever saw. 

In this wide area of low islands and water, it was 
necessary, since we wanted to study the pelicans at close 
range, to adopt some method of hiding. We took a large 
wagon umbrella covered with a piece of green canvas, that 
hung down around the sides. This we planted among the 
tules at the edge of a large colony, and covered the top 
well with reeds. The whole thing soon passed as part of 
the environment, while from the inside the camera man 
could point his camera out through a narrow slit in the 
canvas, take pictures, and make observations at will. 

One might wonder how such a huge-billed bird as a 
pelican could feed a helpless chick just out of the egg. 
[t was done with apparent ease. The old bird regurgi- 
tated a fishy soup into the front end of his pouch, and 
the baby pelican pitched right in and helped himself out 
of this family dish. As the young bird grew older and 
larger, at each meal he kept reaching further into the 
big pouch of his parent until finally, when he was half 
grown, it was a most remarkable sight. The mother 
opened her mouth, and the whole head and neck of her 
nestling disappeared down her capacious maw while he 
hunted for his dinner in the internal regions. 


Gradually Disappearing 


ta American white pelican was formerly found in 
the East as well as the West, but the range of the 
bird has contracted until it is rarely seen on the Atlantic 
Coast. The bird formerly nested in Minnesota, but the 
most Eastern nesting site to-day within the United States 
is in the Yellowstone Park. A bird so conspicuous in 
size and color, and one that nests on the ground, ean 
never rear its young free from the disturbances of preda 
ceous animals and man unless it can find a remote island 
upon which to breed. The natural home of the bird is 
on some sandy or tule island, where a large number of 
them nest together. As these places become fewer and 
fewer, the white pelican will be forced nearer and nearer 
the final point of disappearance. 


America 


























The casual nest 


The Farmer’s Sons and Daughters 





Making Humdrum Farm Life More Attractive by Givine Them Clubs and Games 
4 , g 





F PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Country Life Com- 

mission had se@n fit to interview the boys and 

girls on the farms, they might readily have arrived 

at the reason why so many of the farmer’s sons 
and daughters leave the old homesteads to seek their 
fortunes in the town. The boyhood and girlhood of most 
country lads and lasses is little more than a round of 
irksome duties, with small 


By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


It is largely the fault of the farmer and his wife if the 
boy and girl find country life so uninviting that they go 
away from home as soon as they are old enough, but. 
happily. outside influences are making for better condi 


woods than he did. The city boy had taken a course in 
nature study. He could name the song-birds by their 
notes and others by their feathers. He knew their nest- 
ing habits and all about their eggs. He knew the names 
of the wild flowers, too, and could classify many of the 
common weeds. No wonder that the country boy re- 
belled at having a boy from town instruct him in regard 

to the things which he saw 





opportunity for social life. 





Can anything more _pa- 
thetic be imagined than 
this letter, written by a 
Massachusetts boy to the 
editor of a well-known 
agricultural paper: 

“T go to school and it 
takes up all my spare time 
to do the chores and help 
mother with the hard work. 
If father would only let 
us have a horse to go to 
town once in a while, or if 
he would take us to an 
entertainment, I would 
feel more like pitching in 
and working hard. But 
father never lets mother 
go out, and I would rathe 
stay at home with her and 
sister than go away with- 
out them. Mother always 
spends her evenings with 
us children. JI wish we 
had a phonograph and that 
other boys and girls would 
come to see us. Father 
spends all his spare time 
working for the chureh 
Father keeps us sO pinched 
that we never can have pie 
or cake | begin work at 
six o’clock in the winte1 
and five o’clock in the sum 
mer. If I had a chance to 
leave the farm, | wouldn't 
be sorry for anything I left 
behind, except mother and 
sister.” 

This boy’s case may rep 
resent an extreme condi 
tion, but the majority of 
hard-working farmers, es 
pecially in the East er 
pect their boys to labor 
from daylight until dai 
with few pleasures or re 











reations to break up the 
tedium of unremitting toil 
There are many things, too, about farm life which tend 


to brutalize a boy and to | er his moral ton Theorists 
vho contend that the country bo - much more free 
from temptation and vice than 18 city cousin speak 
from limited knowledge rhe grosser forms of evil exist, 
unfortunately. to an astonishing degree among farm 
bred boys and girls, as any ne wl is acquainted with 


the situation knows 
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The Boys’ Corn Clubs are proving a drawing card 


tions The new plan of teaching rural science and 
nature study in the country sehools is doing much to 
make young people more contented and is leading more 
of them to look forward to living on a farm all thei 
lives Their horizon is being broadened; they are finding 
things to interest them close at home. \ farmer’s boy 
onee complained that a visiting lad from the city knew 


more about the birds which thev found in the fields and 


every day, but which had 
always been to him as a 
sealed book 

The country child’s dis- 
satisfaction lies largely in 
the fact that he has little 
r nothing in which to take 
a personal interest. Some 
times a boy can be trans 
formed by giving him a 
colt or a ealf, a flock of 
pigeons or a few hens for 
his own—to feed, care for 
and reap the profit from. 
Something the country boy 
seldom sees in his hand is 
a piece of real money. Let 
him raise and sell his colt 
or his calf, dispose of his 
eges to the family or at 
the store, and keep the 
cash to use as he pleases ; 
life to him will take on a 
brighter hue than ever 
before. 

The same practise may 
be applied to the garden 
and the crops. Give the 
boy or the girl a garden 
patch without restrictions 
and with the privilege of 
keeping all the money 
which may accrue from the 
sale of the produce, and 


he or she has something 





( 


detinite and personal to 
look forward to Monot 
ony, deadly monotony, is 
what breaks the spirit of 
the country bov and girl; 
and. alas, too often that of 
their mother. 

\ little over three years 
ago Professor E, M. Rapp, 
superintendent of the pub 
lic schools of Berks County, 





Pennsvivania, had a happ) 
thought If the boys and 
girls who live on the farm,” 

he said to himself. ‘ean be 
made to think that the farm is the best place for, them, 
it follows as a natural consequence that they will stay 


there.” Then he began to experiment by organizing 
bovs’ agricultural clubs and girls’ domestie science clubs 
Soon there were six hundred charter members Bulle 
tins were received from the experiment stations n 


i 
the bovs were encouraged to plant vegetables ind field 
crops while the girls ere instructed in bakin nd 
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“He desires it to be known 
that he is keeping a perfectly 
open mind while being posted 
upon events during his ab- 
sence, and with regard to the 
present political situation at 
home. Without bias he is ready 
to listen to friend or foe.’— 
Associated Press despatch from 
Genoa, April 8. 


“Colonel Roosevelt is inter- 
ested in the political situation 
in America. He wants to know 
all about it, and, presumably, 
he wants to know in order to 
act. But he will not act with- 
out full information and with- 


TELE ROOSEVELT 


@. To all who have asked for his views on American politics Colonel 
Roosevelt has emphatically declared that he will not take any 
stand on national issues or make any public utterance concerning 
them until he has thoroughly informed himself by talking with 


many citizens of various political persuasions and convictions. 


“He proposes to talk with 
many men of many minds 
on the subject of home poli- 
tics, thereby informing him- 
self before coming to any 
definite conclusions.” —From 
“Roosevelt To-Day,” by Henry 
Beach Needham, Co..irr’s 
correspondent with Roose- 
velt. 


“Strong efforts are being 
made to induce Mr. Roosevelt 
to take part in the autumn 
campaign. The pressure is 
coming from all sources, but 
he is giving no indication of 
what he will do... Mr. 


out hearing both sides to the 
various controversies now en- 
gaging the American public. 
He will not criticize or judge 
conditions or men at long 
range, but at the proper time 
and place he will, no doubt, 
do both.’—United Press des- 
patch from Porto Maurizio, 
April 5. 


Roosevelt is waiting until his 
arrival home before indicating 
what his decision may he.’ 

John Callan O’Laughlin in the 
New York “Times,” despatch 
from Porto Maurizio, April 12. 
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To THE Eprror oF COLLIER’S, 
418 West 13th Street, New York. 


Sir: It is highly desirable that Mr. Roosevelt, as a public leader with very large 
power to affect the course of events in this nation, should be furnished with correct in- 
formation upon the state of political feeling throughout the country. Relying upon his 
publicly expressed desire thus to inform himself, I take the liberty of sending you these 
facts concerning political conditions in my community, on the condition that they will be 
transmitted to him with such other similar information as you may gather : 


The coupon on this page has been 


devised as a medium through which 


am ° P ‘ 
those who wish to can tell Mr. Roose- 1. I am not satisfied with the present tariff. 
vell their own opinions and the state favor 


2.4 immediate revision downward. 
do not favor 


The Republicans in } the Regular leaders like Cannon and Aldrich. 


of political feeling in their communities. 

















Ww : ‘ : 
2 my community favor | the Insurgent leaders like Dolliver and Murdock. 
r " ; ‘ ee 
The Roosevelt con} ate being carried out by the present Administration. 
my servation policies ) are not 
I Democrats. 
F 5. I hope to see the next Congress controlled by the ; Regular Republicans. 
7 © Insurgent Republicans. 
If you cut out and sent the coupon last week, hand z ee ee ieee : 
: : wil Oo 6. mi t ¥. s er of t t Congress. 
this week’s coupon to A NEIGHBOR 2 jhe ee ee 
F 7. favor the establishment of a parcels post. 
=) do not favor 
1@) 
” ; favor the establishment of postal savings banks. 
— = do not favor 
Wee 5 
; , 9 es 9. és ey closer commercial reciprocity with Canada. 
. y ‘ e a 
Let Roosevelt hear from YOU | 5 sit 
’ 10. | the adoption of a national income tax. 
AR do not favor 
} ROM each of the twelve sentences printed on the coupon, Tat 
cross out the words you don’t want (‘‘are’’ or ‘are not,”’ 11. At the last Presidential election | voted for B - 
ryan. 


ete.) and leave in the words you do want. Sign your name and 6 
satishec : ° Pee 
tsfied . th Mr. Taft's Administration so far. 


address, and state your business or profession—this will make ; wi 
not satisfied 


; 12. | am 
the tabulation of these coupons so much more valuable and 
Yours very respectfully, 


interesting. Then cut out the coupon, place it in an envelope 


addressed to ‘* Editor of COLLIER’s, 418 West 13th Street. New 


' Bath. ay.) Sea Name 
York, N. Y.,’’ affix a two-cent stamp to the envelope, seal it and 
drop i in the letter box. The results of this ‘“ plebiscite ’’ will Addiess 
be tabulated and submitted to Mr. Roosevelt 

Business 
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“Grace B’’ owned by W. L. Petham 


Read This Remarkable Record 
Made By a Scripps Motor 


With a Scripps \ 1 not only get 
speed, ample power, hness of operation, bu 

freedom from the repair bills and troubles that inv ariably 
go with cheap, trs 


in your boat, \ 


ly built motors. 


As an exaurpile. let us tell you of ar made by the Gr race 


B., owned by W. L. Pelham of Maysville. Ky..a3 t cabin 


cruiser, equipped with a BROCE MEST, 12-15 Horse power 7 
Scripps Motor. Mr. Pelham took his boat from Maysville, 9 
down the Ohio river to the Mississippi and around to Knox- 
ville, Tenn. and return, a distance of 2500 miles. Dur 
this cruise the reliable Scripps did not give a single minu | 
trouble of any kird, nor were any repairs or delay s wall i 
throughout the entire trip. 
Many similar records have placed Scripps Mot 
apart. If you are se ating a new motor, you 8 
— have our catalog, illustrat 
and describing the entire line 
No matter what style « 
size of boat you own, you 
can get a Scripps motor ex 
actly suited your require- 
ments. Scripps motors are 
made with from one to six jj 
cylinders, 4 to 100 HP. 
Write for cataleg today. i 
SCRIPPS MOTOR CO. 
664 Lincoln Avenue 
Detroit Mich. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


CYLINDER OIL 


is required to do two things—LUBRICATE and 


BURN UP CLEANLY. All cylinder oils do one 
of these—lubricate —few will do the second—THEY 
CONTAIN TOO MUCH CARBON. 

All cylinder oils come from crude mineral oils. 
peer met be refined and filtered. FILTRATION 
REMOVI THE COLOR, WHICH IS NOTH. 
ING MORE THAN C ARBON- PRODUCING 
IMPURITIES. The clearest oil is cleanest and 
will burn up cleanest in the motor cylinder. 


HAV OLINE 
OIL 


is the most highly filtered oil made. IT IS CLEAREST 
AND CLEANEST. You can see it. That’s why it is 
better than other oils. That’s why 

It makes a difference. 


To be had in 1, 5 and 10 gallon cans, 
half barrels and barrels at 


All first-class Garages HAVOLINE 


Write for booklet on “The Common Om 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
= af 
“sce 
ms/ 


92 Broad St. New York 


MAN E@LINE 








Everything for 
MotorBoats «“7Sail Bo ats 


New Catalogue Now Ready 
500 pages filled with pictures and prices. 
Every sort of thing that goes with sail boats 
or motor boats. Contains valuable informa- 
tion and instruction. This book costs 50c to 
produce. We will mail you a copy for 20c 
in silver or U. S. Postage. Ask for cata- 
logue No.70, SEND FOR A COPY. 
We also have a tent and camp 
supply catalogue No.so, Sent 
free on request. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
200 So. Water Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








TRADE MARK 


The Invisible Castor Without Wheels 


(Noiseless 








Give easy gliding moven of cha 
and furniture—won’'t tear « 1ardwood 
floors—slip easily over the 

Nickel Steel — guaranteed ur kab \ few 
hammer taps adjust no nails or screws needed 
Fit over old casto les on any furniture 

15c a Set of 4 
Also with feltoid centre at 25c set of 4 

Sold by Hardware, Furniture, Housefurnishing and 

Department Stores if not at your dealer’s order direct 


HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 17 State St., few York 
CAUTION: Specify “DOMES OF SILENCE 


‘ owtys | New Idea 
Ly In Tents 











nn Weiat it 5 Ibs. in ba 


up 5"x12 yn 


The Senange Shelter Tent 


For « 
re . . ie e by 
GORDON & FERGUSON, St. Paul, Minn. _ 
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The Sportsman’s 
View-Point 





Up to You, Ladies 


T IS popular to anathematize theat- 


rical managers for the unclean plays, 
and to hold milliners responsible for 


the slaughter of plumage birds. Ob- 
viously, if people did not flock to see un- 
clean plays, the managers would not stage 
them; and if women refused to buy hats 
trimmed with bird plumage, it is equally 
undeniable that the milliners’ agents would 
not employ men to kill the herons, the terns, 
and the other birds which grow plumes com- 
mercially valuable. This is a favorite argu- 
ment of mine, but whenever I offer it to 
women, as very frequently I do, invariably 
they come back at me with the declaration 
that hats unadorned with such plumage 
are almost impossible to find—and being 
mere man only, I have been unable to 
counter on the statement. But Mr. Rob- 
ert W. Ruhl of the Rockford “Republic” 
has come to my aid with a tale so perti- 
nent and so eloquent that I give it here- 
with almost in his own words: 





The Tale of a Hat 

FEW years ago a certain and very 
£ much alive young woman who had 
been accustomed to buying her hats, made 
one. Mostly it was wild flowers, ribbon, 
and straw—for she was a bird lover. Now, 
although the hat was built as an experi- 
ment, it found such favor in the eyes of 
the girl’s intimates that she undertook 
seriously another, and yet another in the 
delightful discovery that she could have 
one for every gown, and still be in pocket 
as compared with the previous cost of the 
limited number she permitted herself. 

A day came when the young woman 
sought to earn her own living; and what 
more appropriate than that she should 
utilize her natural talents? So she opened 
a fashionable milliner’s shop at Bangor, 
Maine, and filled it with tempting exam- 
ples of the prevailing mode; except that 
none of them bore plumage of the perse- 
cuted birds. Such feathers as she used 
were manufactured or of the chicken, 
raven, hawk, owl, or kingfisher families. 

It would be pleasing to record that the 
young lady made a handsome income; but, 
as this is a true story, I must say that 
she made only a secant living.» The Bangor 
ladies would not buy hats which had none 
of the coveted plumage! 

The shop is still going, however, and the 
Audubon Society reports there are fewer 
women’s hats bearing slaughtered bird re- 


| mains in Bangor than in any city of its 


| larger part in the 


size in America. Thus the young woman, 
after all, has triumphed—so here’s to her 
material prosperity sure to follow! 

And now, ladies, what’s the answer? 


New Woman—Old Habit 


S IT that we must invoke the law, must 
| even make a new law, as done recently 
in New York, to compel you to do what 
your finer-than-man instincts should and, 
no doubt, 

It seems no very creditable attitude just 
now when women are seeking to take a 
world’s affairs, that 
they should so utterly neglect a wretched 
eondition in their own especial sphere over 
which they, and they only, have direct and 
absolute control. 


do suggest’? 


Solely because women will buy hats 
trimmed with plumage, certain of our 
birds are nearing extinction; if they de 


clined to buy such hats, there would be 
no market for the plumage and, conse- 
quently, no butchery of the birds. The 
matter rests absolutely with the women. 


Will one of the sex tell me why in these 
days of restless, discontented women clam 
oring for interest”—that 
this subject of bird slaughter, directly due 


work, for “‘some 


to the wearing of plumage-trimmed hats 
by women, is overlooked no, not over- 
looked, say rather ignored by the women. 
My respect for the sex is too deep to be- 
lieve the cause, vanity—and yet why is 
it?—will some woman answer for pub 
lication ‘ 


Protecting Birds and Crops 
r NHE successful passage of the Shea bill 
in the New York Senate prohibits the 


| possession and the sale of wild-bird plu- 


mage in this State, whether the bird be 
in the State or out of it, and is the 








reward of a long fight against millinery 
interests by the Audubon Society and those 
clear-headed citizens, who realize that the 
conomic worth of birds, as insect destroy 
ers, is beyond all trade considerations 
it is our of never-ending wonder 
ment v absurdly unintelligent people 
emselves to be in this bird p1 
tective controvers) Many will insist in 
pidly looking upon such efforts as sen 
timental! The veriest schoolboy knows | 
% ) i 
Le) 
H 
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Rooltleyite 


Staggard Tread 


tinea 


z sccqcmametionns OR 





The 











big studs on this tire, molded as part of the 








| tread, wear as well as a smooth tread and grip better 
5 
* than steel studs. 
For slimy roads or sprinkled asphalt, these Staggard 
Tread Tires are just what you need to prevent skidding. 
Use them in dry weather and be always ready for wet. 
Republic Rubber ¢ Co., Y oungstow n, Ohio 
) West Fifty-Eightl I n, 735 I ston Street Suffalo, 908 Main Street 
Ch co, 1732 Michigan Avenut Cincinnati, Seventh and W hey ly Cleveland, 5919 Euclid 
Avenue ‘Dallas, 319 ( ommerce Street Denver 1721 Stout Street. Detroit, 246 Jefferson Avenue 
ay I polis, 208 South Illinois Street K«nsas City, 517 EF. Fifteenth Street Little Rock 3 5 
r Street Los Angeles, 10i6 South Main Street Louisville, 1049 Third Street Milwaukee, 
{ ] " St Minneapolis, 1416 Hennepin Street Omaha, Thirteenth and Harney 
Philadelphia, 328 N. Broad Street. Pittsburg, 627 Liberty Avenue Rochester, 61 St 
t Louis, 3964 Olive Street. Saint Paul, 180 East Fourth Street Salt Lake City, 
“ An Francisco, 166 First Street Seattle, 1429 Broadway Spokane 417 First 
pad Ave I . Superior Street 
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| Why You Should Buy ' 


The Car That Madey 
NEW WORLDS RECORDS 


‘ff 


“ 


G410]M Los Angeles 


Experience has demonstrated be- 
yond a question that racing at high speed 
more effectually proves the real worth 
of a motor car than any other endurance 
test that could be given it. Weaknesses, 
not brought out in any kind of an endur- 
ance test, develop quickly in racing—and 
if the Cole 30 stands up under the ter- 
rible abuse it receives on a race track then 
we have an effective basis for our claims of 
dependability and durability. 
That is why we point with pride to the fact 
that the Cole 30 Flyer—a stock car—and the 


same car—with Bill Endicott at the wheel made 


New World’s Records At Los Angeles 
April 8th. Wins First Prize in 10-mile race for cars of its class. 
Time—9 minutes, 3:25 seconds. 
April 9th. Established World’s Record in 50-mile race—New World’s 
Record; Time—43 minutes, 49:69 seconds. 
April 17th. Wins First Prize in 10-mile race for cars of its class. Time 
—8 minutes, 46:74 seconds. 

















































and the same, identical car 
Made a Clean Sweep at Atlanta 
May 5th. Won First Prize. 10 miles. Time—10 minutes, 4:89 seconds. 
May 6th. Won First Prize. 60 miles. Time—60 minutes, 28:45 seconds. 
May 7th. Won First Prize. 12 miles. Time—13 minutes, 21:95 seconds. 


The Cole 30 is not the development of some new and 
wonderful—as well as impractical—principle in automobile con- 
struction. The Cole 30 was not designed to revolutionize 
motor car building. The Cole 30 is not the work of a day, or 

a year. The Cole 30 is the result of many years of careful, 
clear-headed, cold blooded study of the very best American and 


the price of a Cole 30. 


up-keep. 







pleasure—you are sure of 


A Car of Superb and 


Silent Service 







i. We 


6-11-10 
—at i 
C. P. Henderson a cone Prine 
Sales Mgr. ° ° 
Special Extra Equipment Offer 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
The equipment of the Cole 30 





Please send me vour Palace Touring Car includes mag- 
free booklets “‘N i neto, head lamps, oil lamps, gener- 

; ‘ 4 atorand tools. o encourage early 
World’s Records and purchasing, we make the follow- 


ing Special Extra Equipment 
Offer: Standard English Mo- 
hair Top, $125; Mohair 
op Cover, $10; Stewart 
rip Speedometer, 


“‘Why Cole 30.’’ 


The lines are as handsome, the finish as fine and up- 












In the great Savannah to 
Jacksonville endurance 
run April 6, 1910, the 
Cole 30 led all at the fin- 
ish and a most searching 
examination failed to reveal a single 
defect in the car after two days of fearful running over rough, sandy roads. 

But the Mere Winning of Races is Not the Point 

These records will interest you, not because you expect, 
or desire, to make similar records, but, because you owe it 
to yourself, before investing your money in any motor car, 
to know how unusually rugged, how easy on tires, how per- 
fect in lubrication, how thoroughly dependable, even under 
the severest tests, is the Cole 30—proving convincingly its abil- 
ity to completely satisfy its owner under all sorts of hard usage. 

No matter what price you pay for a car, even though 
it be $5,000, all you can hope to get is speed, as fast as 
the road permits, sufficient power to take the hills easily, 
smooth, luxurious riding qualities, durability and an element 
of absolute dependability. 

You are assured all these when you invest $1,500 of your 
money in a Cole 30. More than that, you get durability 
and endurance to the full limit of mechanical possibilities at 
far less outlay for operation and up-keep than is possible 
with any of the big, high priced machines. Do not decide 
upon any machine, until you have thoroughly investigated 
the remarkably fine and complete line of 






‘“‘The Car That Contains the Best of all the Rest’’ 





Specifications Palace Touring Car 


holstering as luxurious, as are found in cars costing double Motor—Unit type, 4 cycle, 4 cylinders cast in 
4 . . s i pairs, 30 horsepower. IJgnition—Jump spark with 

7 It isa light car, as light as a strong Splitdorf high tension magneto, coil box and timer 

car can be, which means a low tire cost and a low cost of connected with dry cell battery. Carburetor— 
The Silent 30 H. P. motor gives youa confidence in = Shebler float feed type. Drive—Shaft drive direct 

€ to bevel gears on rear axle. Awles—Rear are bevel 


the action of the machine that makes motoring a real enjoyment. gear, floating type, Hyatt roller bearings. Front, 














foreign pes fo the adoption of the very best and most With it you can take any sort of a road, or climb any sort of a hill. 1" Lo ger ball —- ~— s—One pair 
. . e e erné operatec ) ede anc one air e& 4 

practical ideas found in them all. operated by hand lever: both acting direc 
; The Cole 30 Is In a Class By Itself eal drone, "imcertag ‘Geur-Starme tok Ga 
About the Cost of Cole Construction We say we have no competition and if you will take type; 16-inch wheel.  Frame—Dropped pressed 
J ‘ . : ” steel, channel section ; width 32 inches, length 134 
Some people might think we put too much money into the _ the trouble to write for our free booklets—‘‘Why Cole 30 inchse,  Whaele—_Arthines tye Atted with eulek 
construction of the Cole 30, but the results warrant the cost. —‘* New World’s Records ’’—which fully enter into all the — detachable rims. Wheel Base—108 inches. Tires 
~ . ° *y° . : " “ . nes six 3k (ste ar¢ ake). . r "e — DA 
Every important part—parts upon which safety and durability de- details of the Cole 30, we will prove to you that we have —S< os none, & emi a ie 
pend—is made twice as strong as necessary without any regard stinted nowhere-—that it is the equal of any car on the mar- * romty semi ell ptie 10x13{ inches. Rear, full 
: ‘a elliptic with scroll ends, 88x 1%{ inches. Control— 
for cost. On many parts we spend five times what we need to ket today at any price. dccalnvate® Spat anid erontts tems Lab top of 
: pind AR ‘ hae | ceelerator Sps ar irottle located at top o 
just to get the greatest strength. Then compare the features of the Cole 30 with other low steering column. Clutch ther faced cone op- 
The Cole 30 was designed and built to compete with the priced cars and you will see why we have no competition. ae oS bon n oat vanet Saee 
big, high priced cars in speed, endurance, luxurious comfort We are not trying to make a record breaking output, but pints. Bodies—All sheet steel with ash frame, 
and effective, fetching lines. When this was accomplished to make a record breaking car—a car so satisfying that each special Cole dasiga. A. ger yp pe 1 M. B. 
‘ & , 7 rn > Se ee nes eather over curled hair and deep coil springs. 
the cost and selling price were considered. When you in- one will sell more. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. Fyinting Russian blue, cream gear. Equipment 
vest your money in a Cole 30 you pay for utmost mechan- M C C eg a = caaatin nae ae ene ae 
7 5 : vat ae lamps connected with generator, horn, 
ical efficiency—absolute dependability—and durability that Cole otor ar ompany ne set regular tools, including wamp 
will afford you many years of rare 4 . 4 ind repair kit for tires, jack. Weight 

; y years of ra Indianapolis, Indiana Approximately 1,900 pounds. 


Cole Flyer, $1,500—Has same 


specifications as above, except it 


is equipped with demountable 
rims, 18 inch built up type 
steering wheel, 25 gallons 


gasoline and am- 
ple oil capacity, 
and extra casing 
tube and rim, 


























Name $20; Automatic 
Brass Wind Shield, 
$25; atotalequip- 
ment value o 
Street $180, all for 
Palace Touring Car , $1,500 ¥ 
Light Touring Car 2 é : ‘ 1,500 
City State Tourabout (4-Passenger) $1,400 1,450 tin, 
er ee eee oe Cole Flyer (Torpedo Roadster) . 1,500 
: IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S D5 








A TASTE CATCH 


“Fisherman, fisherman, what 
have you caught?” 
“A taste have I caught,’’ says 


the fisherman —the taste of 
Underwood Deviled Ham, than 
which there is no taste more 
delicious. For is it not good 
boiled ham, ground up fine, with 
mustard and forty-two spices? 
It is. 

Handy, great, for out-dooring 
lunches, to wit: bread, can of 
Underwood, jack-knife—sump- 
tuous repast, quick. 

And as a choice morsel for 
teas, luncheons, card parties, meal 
emergencies, handy, great, too. 

Clean, economical. Small 
can makes 12 large or 24 small 
sandwiches. For 45 cents will 
send you small can to try. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


Our luxurious “‘Cookery 
News’’ booklet tells how to 
make Souffles, Canapes, Hors 
d’Oeuvres, Rare-bits, Salads, 
Scallops—Underwood Deviled 
Ham dishes you never thought of. 

And our other book, “Under- 
wood’s New England Sea Foods,” 
tells of a taste of the sea—of the 
Salt Sea Taste of Underwood’s 
delicious fried Sardines, dressed 
with oil, mustard, souse or tomato 
sauce, Clams in their own delec- 
table juice, Clam Chowder, Her- 
ring, Lobsters. 

Before you forget it, send us 
your grocer’s name and we'll 
send you these books free. And 
before you forget it, order some 
Underwood Deviled Ham and 
some Underwood New England 
Sea Foods from your grocer. 
Wm. Underwood Co.,54 Fulton 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 











IN ANSWERING 








Branded with the Little Red Devil 


THIS ADVERT ENT PL 


EASE MENTION LIER’s 


) nowadays the value of the birds to the 


farmer; countless millions of injurious 
insects are destroyed annually by these 
birds, in whose slaughter wearers of plu- 
maged hats conspire, and in whose pro- 
tection the enlightened people of America 


are united. The insectivorous birds save 
the agricultural interests of the United 
States thousands upon thousands of dol- 


lars every year. 

New York voters should remember that 
the only three Senators who voted against 
the Shea bill were Alt and Kissel, Brook- 
lyn Republicans, and Frawley, a Manhat- 
tan Democrat. 

New Jersey is considering a bill to 
make the wearing of “feathers, wings, or 
bodies of birds for personal adornment” 
a misdemeanor. 


Tree-Planting a Good Investment 


Le larger meaning of conservation 
does not touch the average person, 


and on that account the cause often lacks 
the popular support it would have if its sig- 
nificance could be brought home by direct 
intimate appeal. Notwithstanding the now 
well-advertised fact that we are using tim- 
ber five times faster than it is maturing, 
people are apt to view the indubitable 
consequences apathetically as being a long 
way off. This is not exactly a don’t-care 
spirit: it is three parts lack of public 
spirit, characteristically American, and one 
part ignorance. Yet it is not so astonish- 
ing how widespread this ignorance or how 
difficult to secure intelligent cooperation 
when one realizes that the rarest of rare 
qualities is intelligence—just plain human 
intelligence. 

For such reason is it that the effort to 
arouse interest in tree-planting, on the plea 
of increasing the intrinsic value of prop- 
erty, must be regarded as one of utmost 
importance and should have hearty univer- 
sal support. In some localities there is a 
distinct and concerted attempt toward civic 
tree-planting. In advanced States 
there is highest official encouragement; for 
example, the Governor of Illinois recently 
issued a proclamation setting apart an 
Arbor Day and a Bird Day, and urging 
the municipal authorities to promote tree- 
planting on the publie thoroughfares and 
to forward protection of the song-birds. 

All honor to the Governor of Illinois! 
What a splendid example for the Governors 
of our other States! How few of us, in 
the bustle of our daily interests, consider 
the little that our children, or ourselves 
for such matter, know about the trees and 
the plants of our own State! 

Can we not, each in every State, devote 
one day a year from our business to getting 
better acquainted with our local plants and 
birds; and one day to tree-planting ? 


Do It Now 


Sy cye what it would mean in en- 
hanced realty value and in beauty if 
every State had an Arbor Day, on which 
every town in the State officially planted 
trees and every household in that town 
set out a shrub or a tree according to the 
extent of his home grounds. 

That is practicable forestry—and what 
a beautifying of public roads and private 
lawns! And how little it would cost each 
one of us, either of time or effort or cash! 
How barren and uninviting are so many 
of our towns; the bareness and unattract 
iveness of the average country town pub- 
lic school ground, in particular, I have 
often noted with surprise and joylessness. 

Say we started tree-planting to-morrow 
—does not the likely result in replenishing 
and in general beautifying ten years hence 
appeal to your imagination? The outdoor 
impulse, so apparent and so promising 
throughout our land, is creating an appre- 
ciation of our opportunities; but the coun- 
try is large and the national fever for 
“business” compelling and absorbing to the 
exclusion of about everything which does 
not suggest immediate profit. 

Here is work to which the 
provement societies can devote 
to great advantage; and every town should 
have such an organization. 


some 


civic im- 
themselves 


Support Minor Games 


NUPPORT of the minor games is a sub 
h ject which should receive serious uni- 
versity attention, and where the common 
treasury—supplied most largely, of course, 


by baseball and football—is not sufficient, 
the example of some of the smaller col 
leges, where the question of raising money 


is an ever-present problem, might well be 
followed. 


At the beginning of the present year, 
Williams and Hamilton introduced sys 
tems which are much alike and seem ad 
mirably suited to the needs of the hour. 
Their system is worth understanding and 
adopting where the minor sports are left 
to shift for themselves. Take Williams, 
for example; at the close of the athletic 


year the varsity managers are called upon 
to submit their respective budgets to the 
vraduate trea the total amount of 
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The Best Rod Will Do Better With 
THE BEST REEL 


THE “TRIPART” - 


$3.00 Reel (Capacity 80 Yards) 


Makes the best rod better. 


On the superior features of the $3.00 

“TRIPART” Reel we base our guarantee that every “TRIPART” 

Reel will work perfectly under all conditions and give supremely 

satisfactory service. 

TUBULAR FRAME. The entire reel frame of the ‘‘TRIPART"”’ is 
made from one solid piece of tubing without screw, bolt or rivet. 
It is absolutely rigid. 

SMALL SIZE REEL with large reel capacity because the frames are 
but little larger than the spool. With 80 yards of line on Tubular 
“TRIPART” your reel won’t be larger or heavier than with 60 
yards on any other reel. This gives more line service with no 
increase in bulk or weight of reel. 

QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. One turn of handle gives four revolu- 
tions of ‘‘TRIPART”’ spool. 

ADJUSTABLE HANDLE. The crank handle of ‘“‘TRIPART”’ is 
adjustable in four different positions, so that it cannot strike the 
fingers or foul the line. 

ADJUSTABLE CLICK. The ‘‘TRIPART”’ Click is placed on the 
rear plate and can be adjusted in four different positions and 
click button placed in-exact position to suit the angler. 

FRICTIONAL DEVICE prevents back lashing. This device is invalu- 
able to beginners who can regulate the friction to any desired de- 
gree of fineness. ‘‘TRIPART’’can be taken apart to clean or oil by 
simply unscrewing the ring at either end. This requires no tools. 


TRIPART REEL Capacity 80 yards, Price $3.00 TAKAPART REEL Capacity 100 yards, price $4.00 


Sold by dealers everywhere 








Both fully guaranteed by manufacturers 





Let us send you our series of ‘‘Six Little Fishing Classics.’’ The 
most interesting series of fishing stories ever published. They are 
beautifully bound and printed in book form and will be sent to you 
postpaid absolutely free of charge. Drop usa line now—we’ll bite. 


Made by A. F. MEISSELBACH & BROTHER 


12 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 






























































Note the 
transparency of 
shadows. 
The original 
photograph was 
even deeper, 
clearer, softer 
than this 
printed 
reproduction. 
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ay 7) Where there is an element of doubt you are more certain 

mj to get a good photograph if your camera is loaded with 

ie 

_ TI ¢ F 

7 

‘ The exceptional latitude and speed of this film insure fine negatives under 
conditions that would mean failure with the ordinary kind. ‘They compensate 

¥ largely for incorrect judgment of light and time, reducing uncertainty of results 
to a minimum. The Ansco Film increases the value of your camera to you as 
anamateur. It enables you to make better photographs, more artistic pictures. 

Ansco negatives reproduce every soft gradation of light and shade. They 
retain clear detail in high lights and transparency in shadows. 

i They have chromatic balance that gives a correctness of color tones unknown 
; to other film. 
Made in sizes to fit every film camera. Non-curling ; non-halation. 
H Off-setting of numbers never occurs with this film. Our perfectly 
' non-actinic black paper and properly prepared emulsion prevent it. 

CYKO Paper is preferred Look for the Ansco Sign. 
alike by the wise profess il There you will find a progres- 
and the knowing amateur sive, independent dealer sell- 
It gives deeper, softer, clearer ing complete line of cameras 
prints from any negative and photographic supplies 
plate or film. made by the Ausco Company 

No. 10 ANSCO, 34 x54 
Beautiful Camera Catalog, also two-volume Photographic Library—Free. At dealers’ or write to 
ANSCO COMPANY, y VAaN-¢ Binghamton, N. Y. 
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UNCLE WASH 


His Stories 


By John Trotwood Moore, Author 
of ‘‘The Bishop of Cottontown,’’ 
‘A Summer Hymnal,’’ etc. 


HESE stories furnish the 
T musical comedy of liter- 

ature — told in the easy 
flowing Southern style. ‘‘Sis 
Ca’line’s Enticement,’’ one of 
these masterpieces, is as rich in 
originality of adventure as 
Kipling’s Mulvaney sketches. 
This new book is full of other 
stories just as rollicking. 





NCE get acquainted with 
Uncle Wash you will often 
come round to his shack to 

hear ‘‘just one more.’’ Next 
month you'll re-read the book— 
and again next year. It has that 
rare interest that makes some 
literature perennially fresh. 

Illustrated. $1.50—all book- 


stores or sent postpaid by 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Philadelphia 























“No one who smokes 


URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 
The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 
the blending, seven different tobaccos are 
used. Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia”’ is in a class 
by itself —nothing so rich in flavor—so 
exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
81 Dey Street New York 
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GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTER 





5 A Necessity with 
= , \ Knee Drawers 


\They fit so well,you 
forget theyre there 






25% 50%and $199 at 
~ your dealers,.or sample 
pair from the makers. 


A STEIN & CO 


504 Center Ave. Chicago. 


NO METAL 
Can touch you 











Revolver and Gun Oil 
Prevents rust, will not gum or chill. 
Ask any hardware or sporting goods dealer for NYOIL. 
Large bottle (c heaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. Use at on 
fishing tackle, guns, bicycles, phonographs and sewing machines. 


WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
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these budgets representing the sum neces- 
sary for financing athletics for the coming 
year. This amount is then assessed against 
the student body, the individual tax being 
gaged according to the room rent paid the 
college, as, for instance, the man who pays 
$300 for his room is taxed twice as much 
for athletics as the one paying $150, it 
being assumed that the room rent affords 
a fair index of the man’s financial capa- 
bilities. These collections, made by the 
undergraduate managers, are turned over 
to the graduate treasurer, and each man- 
ager is entitled to draw his proportionate 
amount of the total collection. No man- 
ager is permitted to run his association 
into debt, and if he reaches the end of 
his income, the graduate treasurer com- 
pels him to cut his schedule. 


Money Enough 


FFXUE Williams plan, furthermore, pro- 

vides that if, at the end of the year, 
owing to unexpected gate receipts or other 
causes, a surplus remains in the treasury, 
the amount of this surplus is deducted from 
the budget of the following year, and the 
assessment on the students is correspond- 
ingly lessened. If, on the other hand, 
equally because of unexpected circum- 
stances there should be a deficit, this is 
added to the budget of the ensuing year. 
This scheme was thought out by under- 
graduates, submitted to and approved 
by the college, and seems to be working 
well. 

At the large universities the receipts 
from the money-making games, like foot- 
ball and baseball, are sufficient to sup- 
port all the athletics, as has been demon- 
strated at Chicago; but if the sentiment 
be against making these pay for the non- 
paying games, a subscription should be 
levied rather than permit their abandon- 
ment, for in abandonment of the minor 
games lies approach to an alternative of 
sport for the specialized few—a condition 
greatly to be deplored. 


Football Revisions 
N° ONE will deny that the Football 
I 


tules Committee has labored—and 
few will question its sincerity in seeking to 
work out safeguards against objectionable 
plays without too much complicating the 
game. It was a difficult task—and the 
Committee has not achieved signal success, 
although it came as near to it as could a 
committee disturbed by some politics and 
conflicting interests. ‘The Committee took 
the hysteria of last autumn too seriously, 
T fear. 


The suggested revisions include: 


1. Seven men on line of serimmage. 

2. First man receiving the ball from 
the snapper-back allowed to run anywhere. 

3. No pushing or pulling the runner 
with the ball, and no locked interference. 

4. Game to be divided into four playing 
periods of fifteen minutes each. 

5. Prohibition of flying tackle. 

6. Kick to put players on kicker’s side 
on-side by striking the ground at least 
twenty yards beyond the line of serim- 
mage. 

7. Permitting the forward pass under 
certain provisions. 

8. Prohibition of crawling by player 
after the ball has been declared dead—this 
is a beginning toward stopping the in- 
jurious piling up. 


Revision that will noticeably change the 
character of football is not desirable and 
should be opposed. We do wish, how- 
ever, that the game be relieved of such 
plays as may be called extrahazardous 
or that license a brutal player to indulge 
his brutish nature. 

The Forward Pass 
JETAINING the forward pass, even 
W under intricate legislation, is the best 

thing the Committee has done, for in this 
play lies the hope of the open game we de 
sire. | am not in sympathy with the ob- 
vious spirit in the Committee that seeks to 
surround this promising play with handi 
caps to satisfy those who wish to keep the 
game on the old-time basis—instead of 
adapting the game to meet the wider activi 
ties and more open style introduced by the 
forward pass. The old football school 
clings obstinately to the fetish of posses- 
sion of the ball, which makes for the close 
game. 

There has been little development of the 
forward pass and the open game, although 
their potentialities were shown last year 
when Yale defeated Harvard because of 
greater skill in modern play. 

The two elements in football which to 
my mind are by far the most serious and 


most objectionable are: (1) eoneenti iting 
three or four men in a drive on a single 
man in the opposing line, and (2) pil 
ing up on the downed runner. These have 
been handled by the Committee only indi 
rectly, only suggestively, I may say, by 
proposed revisions 1 and 8 

One result is sure: the maze of legis 









NON-BLURRABLE 


j— —LINE OF VISON— — — — - — — — — 





LIST 
Price 
$27 


The front of the receiver is milled with a short, matted surface, far enough 
away from the eye to give a clear, unblurred sight. There is no projection behind 
the breech to distract the mind or blur the eye. 

This is the Stevens Natural Sighting Method. _ It gives clean cut natural lines, 
with a perfected and natural balance that makes this No. 520 a Natural Pointer. 

The Stevens is the fastest Repeater in the world, because the Repeating Action 
is the easiest to operate and because the mechanism cannot be clogged when you 


do work it fast. THUMB & FINGER 


Are enough to operate the pump action of this model. So easy working, such simple and 
accurate parts that, after pushing the safety catch, a one-armed man can reload the Stevens 
Repeater by giving the gun a forward “‘yank.’’ Put the Stevens Repeater in the hands of an 
ordinary shooter and he can get in 6 shots while his double-barreled camp-mate is ejecting 
his second shell. But all this unusual speed vould be useless in a gun unless it is absolutely 


NON-BALKABLE 


That's what the Stevens is. 6 Lightning shots with never a chance for a clog or balk. The best 
experts in the country have tried to balk this gun and failed. The reason is that the empty 
and the loaded shells travel by 2 separate routes and both start at once. They cannot meet 
—they cannot balk the gun. The repeating speed is ahead of the human hand. Knowing that 
the gun can’t clog increases your speed. Knowing that it’s a Natural Pointer increases your 
accuracy and cuts down the misses. Knowing that there is a wall of solid steel between 
you and the primer gives you confidence. No gas or parts of the gun can blow back. 


That’s another feature of the Stevens 
Repeating Shotgun No. 520. 


Safety—close, hard hitting—top speed—natural pointing—non-balking—perfect balance—are these 
the things you want in a gun? Clinch what we say by seeing the gun for yourself. Throw a Stevens 
Repeater to your shoulder in any Sporting Goods store. Get the feel of it and know for yourself just 
what we mean when we call it the Natural Pointer. 

Act now and you will thank us every field day of your life. Every trap day too. 


If your dealer hasn’t this gun in stock we will send express prepaid on receipt of LIST price $27. 

This gun made as the No. 522, fancy stock; 30-inch barrel; straight grip; checked grip and fore- 
arm slide, 14 inch stock, drop 2'{ inches at heel; i‘: inches at comb; weight 7°; pounds; no deviations. 
LIST Price, $40. No. 525, made to order, straight or pistol grip, any length of barrel and reasonable 
options. LIST Price, $50. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A BETTER SHOT? 


: It’s the FINE POINTS that make the big difference between the expert and the ordinary shot. Experts don't 
give away these points they spent long years to get. 
ut it’s to our advantage that present and future users of Stevens rifles and shotguns become expert shots. We 
employ some of the world’s crack shots. They know all the little kinks—the fine points that get them big scores. 

Do you want these short cuts to expert shooting? Then write us what interests you—rifle shooting, the traps 
or field-shooting. Our answer goes the day your l*tter comes, giving you practical suggestions on how to improve 
your style and accuracy. 

J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 156, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 
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“Through Wonderland” 


Send six cents in stamps for the 
most beautiful book on 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
ever published 


Sixty-four pages; sixteen full 
page four-color plates from 
new photographs; a score 
of other views in soft one- 
color half tone. A triumph 
of the book-makers’ art---as 
interesting as it is beautiful. 


Those who numbered the 
) Northern Pacific’s ‘‘WON- 
DERLAND” book among 
their library friends, when 
i formerly published, will wel- 
come this reissuance of the 
work in new dress, with new 
text and illustrations---larger 
and more beautiful than ever 
before. 
“Through Wonderland” describes 
and pictures the greatest of our 
national parks, reached directly via 
Northern Pacific Railway 
---the ONLY LINE TO GARDI- 
NER GATEWAY-.--o/flicial en- 
trance. 
1910 Season: June 15 to Sept. 15 
Visit it THIS summer. 


Through sleeping cars direct to ws 
the boundary, daily during season. 
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FOR REAL COMFORT 


WEAR THE NEEDRAW 


Boston 
Garter 


Keep. ce 
mie comfortable 
with either knee Soft, 
or full length non- 
elastic, 
drawers, You Knit Leg 
cannot feel it. Band with 
Insist on hav- 


adjustable 
Pendant. 
ing the 


Conforms to 
contour of leg 
perfectly, 


Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25c. * 
Silk Pd’t, Gold Pl., 50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. 
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‘Attention! 


To get more neatness, comfort, and cut 
out a big item from your weekly 
laundry bill 


Wear LITHOLIN Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs 


Any style, shape or size you prefer,— 
with natural dull linen finish. Last for 
months,—no weather affects them. 
When soiled they are made fresh and 
new by wiping with a* damp cloth 
Never wilt nor fray. ‘“Turn-down”’ 
collars have a slip-easy space for tie. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
Beware of Substitutes 
If not at your dealer’s, send, giving 
styles, size, how many, with remittar 
and we will mail postpaid. Styles Bow 
let free on request. 



















THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, ? “yew Yor.” 











In Hot Weather 7 
Be Cool —Be Comfortable (ood 
Take off your vest or coat and “ es. 


vest and your suspenders 
will not be seen if you wear 


aun Nake 
“COATLESS” 
SUSPENDERS 


Under the overshirt— 
Over the undershirt 
Always Invisible—Easy to 
put on and take off. 


50 Cents a Pair 


At your dealer's or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 


Crown Suspender Co., Dept. C, 836 Bway, N. Y. 


The genuine are stan.ped ‘“Coatless,” (Pat. 74-05). 












A NEW FAST TRUS COTT FAMILY LAUNCH 
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Copy This Sketch 





pan mak trator or 
a agazine 
sketch 

at aL 
end it to me v ampe and 

I nd a a te t lesson 5 te, a e 
rawings show es for YOU, 


The rar School of At mm 


5 Sehofield Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0, 












I won the World’s First Prize in ee 
By my new system I can make 
of you by mail. I also 
Shorthand. Am ple 
instructor In " 
to becom a tter fj 1 
send you FREE one of 





: Iw 
"Favorite ‘Pens aT 1 
2 x 


a copy of th Rana 
C. W. RANSOM, 289 Re lama Bldg, KANSAS CITY MoO. 
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lation governing the forward pass will cer- 
tainly keep the referee jumping. 


The Game’s Real Need 


UT the one thing that football needs 

above all else—indeed, I venture to 
assert, the only thing it really needs—is 
change of coaching and playing spirit, 
and especially of coaching spirit. A change 
from coaching boys to “do up” their oppo- 
nents to football instruction that makes 
for play strictly on a sportsmanlike basis. 
So long as our colleges permit their 
coaches to exhort boys to put opponents 
out of the game by twisting their necks or 
smashing into them or by other unfair and 
brutalizing methods, so long will the ob- 
jectionable features of football be domi- 
nant and demoralizing. These things do 
not rest with any football committee, but 
with the faculties of the colleges; and 
it’s high time they realized their respon- 
sibility. It’s entirely possible for the fae- 
ulty to make itself acquainted with the 
character of the coaching its team is re- 
ceiving; and the character of this coaching 
is .absolutely and solely responsible for 
the reprehensible football features. 

We are always shouting about the rules. 
It’s subterfuge. We make rules, and then 
we set about to break them. Unless the 
faculties interfere, these revisions will at- 
tract attention from coaches chiefly on the 
score of how they may be circumvented. 

This is the matter with the game of 
football: that instructors are permitted, 
are encouraged, to teach pupils how to get 
around plain rules and how to knock out 
opponents within the law. It is not rules 
that is the trouble with the game. It’s 
the professionalizing, brutalizing, unfair, 
unsportsmanlike spirit in which “the game 
is played. And this situation is right up 
to the faculty that permits it. 


A Clean Sports League 


PROPOS of the effort making among 
Northern colleges to stop muckerism 
on the baseball field, the formation of the 
Clean Sports League of the Carolinas, with 
headquarters at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, is both a joy-giving and a signifi- 
cant incident of the opening season. This 
League has been organized ‘“‘to popularize 
athletic sports, to improve the standard 
of athletic activities so as to harmonize 
them with the high purpose of education 
and good citizenship.” It has adopted for 
its motto “Sport for sport’s sake,”’—the 
only principle possible to clean play or to 
sport among amateurs. The League is 
composed of the leading colleges and 
Y. M. C. A.’s in South Carolina, and 
appeals “to the manhood in man and to 
all lovers of clean sport to support it.” 
This is a commendable effort that should 
have the backing of the solid South, and 
it is an educational campaign that will 
not fail of wide results. 
It is such movements as this, and the 
dawning undergraduate 


bid us hope when exhibitions like that of 
the great middle-distance runner, M. W. 
Sheppard—who sought unfairly to use 
spiked shoes in an indoor race, and, when 
disqualified, sulked and quit the game— 
indicate no thought beyond the mere win- 
ning. It may be added, by the way, that 
Mr. Sheppard’s several revelations of spirit 
since returning from the Olympic Games, 
more than any otler evidence yet brought 
forward, are gaining believers in the En- 
glish contention that he fouled Halswelle. 


Misdirected Spirit 
5 ie other day Wisconsin gave a sue- 


cessful and an attractive dance for 
the purpose of raising money with which 


sentiment disap- | 
proving jeering of opposing pitchers, that | 








to send her varsity crew east for the usual | 


college regatta at Poughkeepsie. Splendid 
spirit, but why not direct it to the devel- 
opment of home rowing? Wisconsin is the 
only college in the Middle West supporting 
a varsity eight, although last spring ru- 
mors reached me that Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Chicago, and Illinois were going in 
for boating; rumors seem to have been 


about all there was to it. There is no | 


reason why there should not be a popular 


and first-class regatta in the Middle West | 


among these universities; there is plenty 
of good water, there is the very best of 
material, there are loyalty and esprit— 
every reason indeed for such an event and 
none against it. 

Always it has seemed to me such a 
waste of energy and money and valor, as 
well as neglect of home opportunity, for 
Wisconsin every year to make her jour- 


ney to the Hudson River instead of build- | 


ing a regatta on Western waters. 


¢. Judging by the work of Prineeton’s 
baseball team, that new order of | 


| 


things—devoting more interest to stimu- 
late activities on the home campus—ap- 
pears to have been most successfully re- } 
flected in the varsity 


28 











FOR MEN 


You wear light, cool 
summer clothing, be- 
cause it allows the body 
heat to escape. Apply 
the same principle to 
summer underwear. 


Buy underwear by this label 





FABRIC 
PAT DEC IZ 1905 


i) _. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ES ah A SA COR ena ar 


It guarantees Summer Comfort 


Wear open-work 
"Porosknit" which 
lets your body breathe. 
Its soft, ventilated 
fabric quickly absorbs 
and evaporates hot 
perspiration. 

"Porosknit" Union 
Suits fit without a 
wrinkle. Cut from 
special union suit pat- 
terns. Never pull open 
between _ buttons. 
Elastic, yet shape-re- 
taining. "Porosknit" 
always keeps you in 
cool comfort. ‘T'ry it. 



















Any Style Shirts and Drawers 


per garment 


™ For Men For Boys 
25c. 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 
Boys’ Union Suits, - - - 50c. 


Buy from your dealer. 


Handsome Illustrated Under- 
wear Booklet Free by mail. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 


3 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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The Trunk That’s Guaranteed to 
Stand the Wear and Tear of Travel 


O OTHER trunk in all the world is guaranteed by its makers for service 
so positively or so unconditionally as the Indestructo. It’s a trunk that 
can be guaranteed, because it possesses the merit, the strength, the 
patented construction that will withstand the wear of steady travel, the 
strain of hardest emergencies. ‘The 1910 Indestructo DeLuxe Trunk is 
made of s7x thicknesses of hardwood, unjted, with the grain of each thick- 
ness running the opposite direction from the one next to it, by a special 
moisture-resisting cement—squeezed together under enormous pressure, 

piece of the toughest, most elastic, best-resisting 

water-proof—weather-proof. 





into one solid 
trunk material in the world 


NDT 


traveE PRUNKS marx 


are doubly protected at every point. Round corners of cold-rolled steel, heavily brassed, hardwood runners on all sides and steel shoes 


bear the brunt of travel and rough handlin 


And just note the additional guarantee-protection you secure with the Indestructo DeLuxe Trunk. If your Indestructo 
DeLuxe is destroyed beyond repair within five years of the day of your purchase, we give you a new one. Further, if it is damaged 
while traveling and needs repairing within the five years, we make the repairs free of charge to you. 

Every Indestructo ‘Trunk is registered. The number your trunk bears is registered in our office. If your trunk goes astray 
it is a quick and easy matter to trace it and insure prompt return to you. 

See the Indestructo Trunk Compare it with every other trunk, and remember that the Indestructo is not a /igh-priced trunk 
—it is a right-priced trun! 1d a cheap trunk is the most expensive thing on earth. Indestructo Trunks are sold by the store which 
ranks first in its class in each city. Among our leadit elling representatives are : 


New Orleans, La., New Orleans Trunk Co. Denver, Colo., A. T. Lewis & Son D. G. Co 
Milwaukee, Wis., Gimbel Bros. Toledo, Ohio, Wi'mington & Co. 
Washington, D. C., Woodward & Lothrop Grand Rapids, Mich., Chas. Trankla & Co. 
Sioux City, lowa, The Pelletier Co. Louisville, Ky., Bryce & Keller Co. 
Minneapolis,  inn., Powers Mercantile Co. Charleston, S. C., Charleston Trunk Co. Columbus, Ohio, The Columbus Dry GoodsCo. 
Los Ange'es, Cal., Bullock’s Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Trunk Mfg.Co. Dayton, Ohio, Louis Traxler Co. 

Atlanta, Ga., Chamberlin-Johnson-DuboseCo. Sacramento, Cal., Walsh-Richardson Co. Chattanooga, Tenn., Miller Bros. 

Wash., Stone-Fisher Co. Lincoln, Neb., Miller & Paine Des Moines, lowa, The Harvey Long TrunkCo. 
Ogden, Utah, Last & Thomas Omaha, Neb., The King-Swanson Co. 

St. Paul, Minn., The Golden Rule Toronto, Canada, The T. Eaton Co. (Ltd.) 


Richmond, Va., 0. H. ‘Berr & Co. 
Birmingham, A!a., Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Savannah, Ga., Edward Moyle 

Duluth, Minn., The Gray-Tallant Co 


New York City, Saks & Company 
Chicago, Marshall Field & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Saint Louis, Mo., The Grand Leader 
Pittsburg, Pa., McCreery & Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Slesinger & Son 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bennet & Fish 

San Francisco, Cal., Roos Bros. Seattle, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mabley & Carew Co Kansas City, Mo., Luce Trunk Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y., Adam, Meldrum & AndersonCo. Dallas, Texas, Wilkins Trunk Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo., F. Endebrock Trunk Co Indianapolis, Ind., L. E. Morrison & Co. 
—also sold by the best store in every other city where good trunks are sold. 

The Indestructo Tourist Trunk just on the market. Lower in price than the Indestructo DeLuxe. 

Send for our book ‘‘About a Traveler’’—a De Luxe edition for 1910—authoritative and interesting 
gives valuable Send the coupon in a letter, 
enclosing seven two-cent stamps, and we will mail you a copy at once. 


The best trunk for the price. 
—beautifully illustrated 
steamships, hotels, service, tips, expenses, etc. 
Address 

_ National Veneer Products Company, 
Station F-6, Mishawaka, Ind. 


information to travelers about railways, 
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E RATIONAL VENEER PROBUETS GO 
WISHAWAKA IND. 


¢ 
eo” COUPON 
FOR BOOK 


“About a 


Traveler” 


National Veneer 
¢ Products Company 
4 Sta. F-6, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Get the People on the 
Outside to Come Inside 


The General Electric Mazda 
lamp will do this for you. 

Mazda lighted show windows 
at night bring the customers in 
the morning. They will double 
the value of your display—at 
half the lighting expense. Re- 
member—the 


General Electric 
Mazda Lamp 


means the sun’s light without 
the sun’s heat. It has made 
electric light cheaper for 
everybody. You should use it 
throughout your store. 


The Electric Light Company in your 
city carries the General Electric Mazda 
Lamp in stock. Your Lighting Com- 
pany will give you many valuable sug- 
gestions on window illumination. 


“The Dawn of a New Era in Lighting”’ 


is a booklet which we We will be glad to 
have published giving _send it to you free of 
the different uses of charge 

the Mazia Lamp both F . 
in the store, the home The Mazda Lamp is 
and the office. the sun’s only rival. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 42 


Schenectady, N. Y. 














METROPOLITAN 


SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 


HIGHEST 
IN 


Fe} QUALITY 
fs) SMOOTHNESS 


AND 


FLAVOR 























No need to pay the high price of 
couch or bed hammocks. ‘The im- 
proved 1910 Hammo-port is bet- 


ter in every way—lessexpensive. Back rest ad- 











justable to any position, use as a wind shield or 
back rest. The patent spring cannot sagand will 
support 450 lbs. Use as a hammock or bed for 
outdoor sleeping. Solid colors and handsome 
Stripes, positively fast c satis- 
factory or money back. Buy from your dealer or 
« we will $9 a3 ship complete, east of Rock- 
ies for os Ask for Booklet “I"’ FREE 


“ Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











The Breed of Horses 


(Concluded from page 18) 


and-drive-sort” on the average—even more 
than a saddle type; and, mind you, this 
is just what we wanted, what the public 
is after, what all foreign countries wholly 
admire and approve. No sooner was this 
type becoming generally recognized than 
the industry received a severe blow from 
the old National Horse Show by its im- 
porting, and keeping in office for six years, 
a foreign judge who leaned to the thor- 
oughbred type, and who, by bringing this 
horse into prominence, while he did not 
succeed in getting the publie to endorse 
his faney, created a confusion of types in 
our show-rings which it will take years 
to straighten out. It always seemed ex- 
traordinary that the association formed 
to foster the American saddle-horse did 
not protest at this time (perhaps it did), 
and even beseech the apathetic Govern- 
ment to throw its influence into the scale 
to obtain and to maintain full recognition 
for the horses it was trying to promote. 
Nothing can be more wholly satisfactory 
for the purposes Americans require than 
these saddle (and harness) horses, and 
while it is true that, owing to the in- 
breeding necessary to fix the type, as yet 
not a few of them are rather light-boned, 
that fault is disappearing, and they come 
—on the average—as robust as any crea- 
tures of their sort need be, and full 
of quality, with considerable substance. 
Surely the National Government means 
to foster this species, and not, as with 
the trotter and the race-horse, leave it 
wholly to the management of individuals 
who may all be able breeders or fre- 
quently mere haphazard “producers.” The 
horse of horses that is most sure to sur- 
vive in these mechanical days is the sad- 
dle-horse. Every nation is craving such 
animals, and thousands of them could be 
raised here at profit. : 


The Remedy 


W ‘te is the remedy for existing con- 
ditions? Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Active governmental supervision of 
racing, ‘trotting, showing, and breeding. 
It is absurd that private corporations, 
with personal interests to gratify and 
dividends to augment, should control these 
immense industries. Does any one imag- 
ine that the Jockey Club, the National 
Trotting Association, the horse shows, 
etc., are always managed with an eye 
single to the best present and future in- 
terests of tne horses which they are char- 
tered to foster? It is fair to judge by 
results. What do they prove? 

2. Rigid inspection of all stallions and 
planting of desirable specimens of various 
sorts in spots where breeding exists or 
may exist. 

3. Purchase and return to such districts 


for immediate auction sale there of de- 
sirable mares incapacitated for further 
work at their allotted tasks, but compe- 


tent for usual agricultural or general toil. 

4. Prevention of all early racing of 
thoroughbreds or trotters; insistence upon 
the carrying of scale weights; prevention 
of heat-trotting for two and three year- 
olds; limiting the period of racing not to 
so many days per year, but to so many 
days per week; framing laws to compel 
additional awards in every race to the 
best type-for-the-purpose and to the sound- 
est specimen; encouraging and supervising 
breeding shows, however small, in various 
localities, ete., ete. (to great length). 

5. A yearly congress of representatives 
of the corporations formed to promote 
every variety of the horse (and the mule), 
to discuss ways and means for furthering 
the interests of all under Government 
patronage and with its active assistance. 
If the National Government will not take 
these matters up, the various State Gov- 
ernments (as in New Jersey, which has 
recently set an excellent example) may 
appropriately enter upon this most im- 
portant matter. 

6. Request that State fairs shall more 
liberally promote such interests. 


Americans Not Breeders 


AS a nation, we are (so far) failures— 
on the average—in successfully and 
really scientifically breeding any kind of 
animal. We are in such a hurry; our rich 
men who take up such interests as a fad 
and drop them at a caprice have ham- 
pered advance—on the average; they have 
no time, no knowledge for breeding—they 
buy up ready-made what some one else 
created. As a people we are not 
sportsmen, much as we fancy ourselves; 
the hustle and drive which has made us 
what we are is too much a part of our 
nature, and our most popular “sport” is 
the pursuit of the elusive dollar, our eraze 
for “results” is so overmastering. Sue- 
cessful breeding demands a true sporting 
spirit, and a calm, persistent, patient tem- 
perament, which we—on the 
have by no means attained. 
30 


has 


average— 
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ye can do it yourself—that’s the secret of the wonderful success 
of Jap-a-lac. With a can of Jap-a-lac and a brush, you can 
make your porch chairs look like new and have them any color you 
wish ; Jap-a-lac comes in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or 
clear. Look at your chairs to-day, don’t they need refinishing? 
Why not do it yourself? There are articles about every home that 


the housewife can ‘ 
H 


wit 


JAPALAG 


Jap-a-lac can be used on everything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 








The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of ««What 
shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined?” 
Your painter can do it at little expense or you can do it yourself. In- 
sist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers, 

Our Green Label Line 
of clear varnishes is the 
highest quality manufac- 
tured. Its use insures 
perfect results. Ask 
your paint dealer. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5607 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting infor- 
mation and beautiful color card. Free on request. If 
your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send us roc to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter- 
pint can of any color (except Gold which is 25c) to any 
point in the United States, 





“THE JAP CHAP” 


The quality of Fap-a-lac has no substitute. It has never been equaled, 
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Pertection in 
Fabrics for 
Custom-made 
Clothes 


The 


TAN DISH Prat to 


ORSTEDS **"“ 
PLYMOUTH 


OU should know what kind of cloth your tailor uses. To be sure of 
durability, correctness of pattern and permanency of color, see that 
this mark is stamped on the back of all worsteds, serges and cheviots 
which you select for business or formal wear. 

Our booklet, “Standish Worsteds, Plymouth,” makes it easy for you to avoid inferior 
kinds. We'll send it to you on request, if you give us your tailor’s name and address. 


THE STANDISH WORSTED COMPANY, Plymouth, Mass. 























Safe Ice Cream in Crystal Glass 


WITHOUT GRINDING OR CRANKING 


Imagine how much more delicious is Ice Cream made in and served from 
}} Glass than from Metal. Ptomaine poisoning impossible, Neither Crank, 
Gear nor Dasher required. Ice Cream firm, smooth and velvety. 


Buy the “‘Sanitary’’ Crystal Glass Ice Cream Freezer 


Invention of a Caterer. Formulas complete with each Freezer. 
Directions for Freezing: Simply fill glass Cylinder with prepared 
ingredients, hermetically seal and pack in any ordinary wooden pail, box 
or bucket, with Ice (or Snow) and salt in proportions specified and leave till 
desired for serving. Then take from pack, rinse under cold water faucet, un- 
cover and eject contents by pushing from bottom, slicing in uniform portions; 
or eject all in an attractive cylindrical loaf. 


Commended by thousands of Domestic Science Experts and Housewives. One 
size only, producing dessert for family of eight. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
If yours cannot supply you, send us his name and we will ship by express 
upon receipt of price, $1.25. Circulars and Special Offer upon request. 











16-ft. Steel Launch >O6 


Complete with Engine. Ready to Run 


18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. 
— > Isunches tested and fitted with Detroit two oyole reversible engians with speed 
=== ling lever—simplest engine made—starts without oranking—bas only 3 moving 
Snyone canrunit. STEEL ROWBOATS $20.00. All boats fitted with air-tight com- 
partments—cannot sink, leak or rust—need no boathouse. We are the largest manufac 
- turers of pleasure boats in the world and sole owners of the patents for t mi 
- = = of roll i steel. lock seamed. cealed riveted stee! boats. Orders fille 






















= Feceived. Write for Free I ted Catalog and testimonials of 10,01* 
—= Mehigan Stee: Boat Co., 1298 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mie 


ERICKSON LEG 











Indian Girl Canoes 





Does not chafe, overheat or draw end of stump Steady, strong and dependalile. For great- 
est safety, most comfort, smartest appear- 
ar and longest service. Evch has 


Rushton'’s 37 years of experience in 
it—a guaranty of satisfaction 
Free book gives full details and 

pices. Shipped direct if n 
at dealers. Write to-day 
J. H. Rushton, Inc. 

61 Water st 
Canton. New York 





THE LARGEST LIMB FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
E. H. ERICKSON ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 
9 Washington Ave. N. 





| 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


gwe LABg, 
TOMATO P 


KETGHU 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO 
SOcmesTER W.¥V.S-A 


ADE only from 
selected tomatoes, 
picked at their prime and 
cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural 
flavor, combined with 
purest spices—in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that 


keeps after it 
is opened 





Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized 24 Indorsed 
by the U.S. Government 


Not only our ketchup 
but a// our products— 
soups, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats, 
jams, jellies, preserves, 
etc.— are pure and 
unadulterated and the 
acknowledged standard 
of quality and delicious 
flavor. 












Insist upon goods 
bearing our name 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


_. 





OQ! ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





Undergraduate Athletics 


(Concluded from page 20 


son who knows nothing about college life. 
Athletics, more than any other phase of 
student activity, make for loyalty and 
patriotism. Constantly we are told 


that the colleges should train men _ for 
good citizenship. Are not loyalty and 


patriotism tremendously vital forces in 
good citizenship? A knowledge of his- 
tory, of economies, even of literature and 
the fine arts, is essential. But this is of 
very little worth without the loyalty and 
the patriotic impulse behind it. ‘College 
spirit” is the undergraduate training for 
loyalty and patriotism; it is the student 
substitute for enthusiasm for a cause or 
a country. And “college spirit” is most 
naturally fostered, as it is most obviously 
expressed, on the intercollegiate athletic 
field. It is not the howling undergradu- 
ates in the stadium who are the evil of 
college athletics, for they are filled with 
an enthusiasm for a cause, for their col- 
lege. Rather is it the thousands of more 
or less disinterested spectators, who are 
making of the contest a mere gladiatorial 
spectacle, and by their influence putting 
an exaggerated strain on the players, an 
exaggerated importance on one particular 
branch of athleties. 


Increase Sport Facilities 

i evil of intercollegiate contests, let 

us reiterate, must not be corrected 
by abolishing athletic sports, but by in- 
creasing them. Rightly conducted, they 
are of vast physical and educational value, 
and biologically inevitable. You cease to 
put an exaggerated emphasis on one sport 
when you make others widely popular. 
You cease to develop a few specialists at 
the expense of the many when you give the 
many opportunity for their contests, each 
man according to his capacity and strength. 
If you want two hundred men _ playing 
football instead of eleven, or three hundred 
men playing baseball instead of nine, you 
have got first to increase your number of 
fields; you have got to give your students 
an outdoor athletic plant, as well as a 
gymnasium. Indeed, because athletics are 
much more natural to youth than gym- 
nastic exercises, the outdoor plant is of 
greater importance. ‘The day will come 
when no school or college will consider it- 
self properly equipped to educate without 
fields and tennis courts and water enough 
to give all its students adequate facilities 
for athletic competition; and, moreover, 
without a faculty department properly to 
supervise student athletics, to gage a man’s 
strength to his sport, to give helpful en- 
couragement and direction. 


Competent Control 


ee athletics in this country 
were, as some one has said, in their 
beginnings “vacant lot activities.” They 
arose inevitably out of boyhood needs. 
They grew without supervision, finally to 
tremendous size, centering in the intercol- 
legiate contests of to-day. But, even if 
evils have arisen in this untutored devel 
opment, college athletics are no less in- 
evitable, no less educationally important 
and necessary, than before. They should 
be under faculty control, not the fussy con- 
trol of professors of Greek, but the control 
of competent physical .instructors. They 
should be generally disseminated through 
the colleges, till every undergraduate with 
two legs and the heart of a boy has his 
chance at physical development and well- 
being. And that can only be accomplished 
when the colleges all provide ample facilities 


| for outdoor sports. One thousand men could 


not exercise at Cambridge without Jarvis 
and Soldiers’ Fields and the river. When 
Colonel Higginson gave Soldiers’ Field to 
the university, he was contributing in a 
most effective way to the cause of education. 

Nor does this mean that intercollegiate 
sports will be or should be abolished. The 
weight of testimony is all that, properly 
regulated, they make for the encourage- 
ment of general athletics, foster the ideal 
of bodily strength and the desire to achieve 
it, that they inspire democratic sentiments 
among the candidates, and the high spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism in the great body 
of undergraduates. “Anything to win” is 
not a noble motto—nor is it, after all, in 
intercollegiate contests a common one. But 
the desire to win fairly, for what the ath- 
lete calls “the honor of his 
noble, is for him a replica in little of the 
finest sentiments of the race, If this de- 
sire driven to an absurd 
point, even to the point of harm, that is 
bad, and needs regulating. But to abolish 
intercollegiate sport to regulate it is like 
eutting off a man’s head to cure a headache. 


college,” is 


Ss sometimes 


Intercollegiate sport should be the 
flower of college sport, and college sport 
should include all sound-limbed under- 
graduates Nor does this seem an impos 
sible ideal when already we find colleges 
in the East where eighty per cent of the 
students re training their bodies as well 
as their brains. 








Fire Prevention Lowers 
Your Insurance 


HE fire loss in this country, last year, was $1000.00 

per minute! Analysis of this appalling loss shows 

that a large amount of this property damage was caused 

by hot sparks and cinders which fell on adjacent roofs 
during local fires—or from locomotives. 


REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING 


will protect your buildings from fire. Its substance, its 
chemical treatment, and its surface are such pronounced 
fire retardants that Boards of Fire Underwriters endorse 
it. Use Rex Flintkote Roofing and wer your Insurance! 
It has proven its fire-resisting qualities hundreds of times. 
We want to prove its fire-resisting qualities to you. 

Will you let us? Send for our new book, “‘ Roof 

MM Fires.’’ It will give you real facts! 


rouxpe> J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


72 INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 























The Sturdy 
Oak Does 
Not Grow 


as firmly 
together 
as we build 


Derby Office Furniture 


Superior in Every Requisite 





Appearance that distinguishes the finest business offices. 
Convenience that is serving the most systematic business men. 
Durability resulting from a method of construction, more 
lasting than solid wood,—five-ply, cross-bound writ- 
ing beds, cemented under hydraulic pressure, and 
equally painstaking construction of every other part. 
Every piece of Derby Office Furniture 
is unconditionally guaranteed not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agencies in principal 
Catalog 603 
and name of nearest 
dealer on request. 


Specialty, choice ma- 
hogany, but our full 
lines meet every 
taste and purse 


cities 











Wait: 























Mullins Steel Pleasure Boats Can’t Sink 


Easiest to Row--Absolutely Safe 











Made of steel, with air chambers in each end like a life boat 
Can’t leak, crack, dry out or sin last a lifetime 
Every boat guaranteed. Ideal boat for fami 
lies, summer resorts. parks, boat liv 
eries. Strong, safe, speedy 
14-ft. Prince Ww r Row Boats, M 


! g and Fishing B 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO 
119 Franklin St Salem, Ohio 


Row-Boat. Price 
complete with oars, $34.00 
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Fighting Father Time 


(Concluded from page 19) 


dodges and ducks and generally has an 
awful time of it. I am not sure whether 
or not he wins the battle with the im- | 
aginary fighter: but I think so. 
The next act takes place inside the gym- | 
|nasium. This time the retired champion 
|} comes out stripped to the waist, looking 
something between Salome and a_ hairy 
| bear. During this part of the ceremony 
| the “sporting experts” sit around and pro 
fess wonderful observations; the champion 
himself says that sporting experts are 
| “bunk.” He says all there is to a prize- 
fight is that two men get in a ring and 
hammer each other—and one of them wins. 
es most interesting thing about these 





KASsCAill 


HE Columbia Multiple Battery is not an experiment. Before it was put on 
the market it was subjected to every practical test in automobiles, motor- 4 
boats and stationary engines. Since then, its superiority as a complete source 
of ignition® has been proven on the road, on the water, and in the shop. 
The examples below are but a few of many showing that perfect service, = 
economical service and freedom from ignition troubles will be yours if you use 








Fo or Yaar Camp 


boxing bouts in the “gym” is the big man’s 
gentleness with his trainers, the mulatto 


Roof —Yacht— Motor Boat — } and the wiry little Choynski. Jeffries un- 
Automobile, Etc. | questions ably handicaps his own training 
Lightest and Most Compact ©4 | by his fear of hitting them too hard. 
| By this time the big fellow is feeling 
Portable Bed Ever Made | | in hilarious mood. When Farmer B 
Always Ready for Your Guest and 


Summer Home—Lawn, Porch or 














; F 5 a) «>> 
‘ ; , armer Burns sae (Ag 
| comes out for the wrestling, Jeffries grabs = <+C O LUMBITAcowx4Zz 
Instantly Available in Emergencies [4 | }i™ by the forelock and thrusts back his IES 
So Easy to Fald and Put Out of the Way. og | head. “Have you made your will? Written I TUL I IPLE BATI ER 


Weighs but 15 Pounds. mm | to your folks? Come on then.” And they 











"| | have a very tame-looking scuffle, which is The Supreme Test of Taxicab Service The Test of Actual Comparison 
Guaranteed to Sustain 800 Pounds > supposed to be for the back muscles. On one of three cars in severe and continuous taxicab A 40 h. p. Olds Palace car made an extended run 
PRICE $300 Ask your Dealer : } | service, the Columbia Multiple registered 13,500 miles—the through the White Mountains. It carried magneto, and 
=== to Demonstrate ma | No ‘‘Sports” at the Jeffries Camp o a fel ee ee = Me - be fect on Oy & Columbia Multiple as auxiliary. The owner switched 
, r “ ~ . , sole source of electrical supply, and gave perfect service wit * ‘ 
W rite for our booklet No. 1 1 , “‘Camp Furniture FUSE weruins’s wotk ic faleked te cnc | ne Gean do Salk & tae ca, from one to the other without regard to hills, speed or other 
“ 5 : . | conditions, The only difference was that the Columbia 
STEINFELD BROS. of the beauty exercises that you see | ‘ 
620 Broadway New York he back pages of S PC OP, pe Perfect Ignition on a 35-ft. Motor-boat showed more advance in the spark, cost far less and was 
on the back pages of Sunday editions where not subject to the many ignition troubles of mechanical 
} o ladies i Greek dr: aa al A 35-ft. cruiser, with 4-cylinder engine, ran on the 
young fadies in Greek draper 1eS sit on Columbia Multiple through Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, generators. 
chairs and bend backward until their | and Georgian Bay, with perfect ignition — Test The Columbia Multi 
heads touch the floor. It hurts like tar- | and no sign of exhaustion. The distance y —— oe Soe Cs eee 
A Church and | nation, but makes the stomach muscles | =!200_miles—would equal fully 5000 GZ eas for Yourself 


The few illustrations given here show 
what hundreds of users are demonstrating 
every day. Test it out for yourself. If you 
are using a storage-battery for your car or 
boat, try the Columbia Multiple and com- 
oe cost per D9 of service. Note also its 
r 


, : fame ip in an antomobile on account of its greater 
Bay State like a brick wall. In the course of his] 5 q 
bendings, Jeff grabs his voung nephew, a 
e : ‘ apr 5, Magy sess 1500 Hrs. on a Stationary Engine 


* boy of twenty, by the seat of the trousers 
ric. an ement and waves him through the air like a doll. The Columbia Multiple supplied on 


Jeffries goes back to the training-room fect ignition to a shop-engine in a we 
























































e : ‘ Be known gas-engine works from January 20, ; if lom from sulphuric acid, complicated 
oating with his arm around the shoulders of little 1909, to August 15, 1909, running ten « . mechanical parts and other sources of trouble 
old Farmer Burns, singing an imitation aged oy? Pd S000. reliable i _— 4 yi — battery and pas and 
Saat . . i - ie ne weir . for or $6 ompare this ‘ inally that it gives warning of exhaus- py 
A Mission Church, CONSEUCK d of Bren, grand opera ballad. , P with other sources in point of economy. . tion 100-200 miles ahead. 
in one of Boston's beautiful suburbs was After dinner Jeffries comes out from the 
unprotected against weather and moisture. dining-room, vawning and stretching like a — ac ore not only the best . Setanertins Dosey tive nae a nc ae or 
, crack c > » the “ti , Rigi ‘hi = > : . ae ; complete source of electrical supply but are superior the name of your dealer. It contains valuable informa- 
An ag anyon a 7 os gree “ a big cat. Behind him follows his wile, a to all other batteries for primary sparking tion for every owner of an automobile or motor-boat. 
water on the stucco now extends diagon- pretty little woman with snapping, bril- or auxiliary service. Diagrams furnished free, showing Multiple Series 
ally across the upper part of the front liant black eyes. Mrs. Jeffries has recov- Sold by leading automobile and electrical supply method of wiring for_those whose battery boxes wil 
wall. Each time it rains the crack becomes ; ered from a severe operation and can not houses and garages everywhere. If your dealer does _ not permit the use of Columbia th Battery. 
wider and the dampness makes an ugly | walk alone down the short flicht of stairs. not handle, write us direct, giving his name. Price $5.00 ($6.00 west of the Mississippi River.) 
stain on the otherwise beautiful church. Jim grabs her up like a baby in his arms 
It would not have occurred had and starts to earrv her down. NATIONAL CARBON CO. 
THIS been used to protect Don’t,” she cries. “You might hurt Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World (Vy 
mie, the stucco against yourself; let Jack do it.” 2001 W. 117th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
the disintegration “Foolish!” says the Champ affection- 
by moisture. It ately, and lets her gently to the ground. 
| would have pre- Jeffries is probably the most unpopular 
vented the ugly prize-fighter who ever achieved the world’s 
discoloration as championship. After you have spent the 
well. Thespotted, afternoon with him you begin to see why. 
stained appear- | | The usual gang of cheap sports who hang | 
ance of different } around training camps, making days and NW BL FE. to so far forget tires as 
batches of con- | | nights hilarious, get no welcome in this pid 
__ Crete can be over- | camp. Jeffries’s chosen companions are IN| to drive fwo or three thou- 
come when coated with Bay State Brick his wife and her friends. After dinner am | 
and Cement Coating. This coating is they always gather under a big pine tree es Sr 7 , . J a 
. . . ¢ ie Pre, : wd es e © z ° 2¢ 79) ? ? 
being used in the drying rooms of textile | that shades Jeffries’s bungalow. rhe NS + Ae sw sand mile SU ithout pump, repaty kit, 
and paper mills, in subways, in swi nming | ( hamp’s younger brother, Jack, who closed I kf thi ~—" NA | . b ” 1 ‘ 
bs P a r ’ ook for this mark - par ten oT ad , y “9 
pools, Italian gardens, and for interior | down a mine in Mexico to come to the eaten mtd 7 or extra inner tube. y, Rrea { 
* . . . on thetires y i buy 
decoration all over America. It does not | camp, is always there'with his attractive <7] ‘ . . ‘ a 
destroy the distinctive texture of concrete | young wife. Walter Kelly, the “Virginia 7 expression of confidence 7n . 
and will not peel or fall off when applied | Judge” of vaudeville, and Dick Adams, 1 







on ceilings over delicate aay re sometimes known as the “wittiest man in 





The National Board of Fire Un r | California,” are generally of the party. : 
quetrees & a6'8 Dre retardes. and it will : | They are the king’s jesters, frankly there 
fore lessen your insurance | cf fe : d t 7 ; 

Address for color card No. 6 and booklet which tells all | to “jolly” the Champ out of any periods 
about it, mentioning this medium, of depression. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. A Wholesome and Gentle Home Life 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOUT the only place in California 
Fs where the Johnson-Jeffries prize-fight 
is not discussed is under that pine tree. 
The talk of the little family group is gen- 
} tle and simple and clean, and they all 

















from a large automobile manufacturer 
that shouts reliability, RELIABILITY, 





You can make your summer 














































one round of pleasure laugh a great deal, for the animal, being wt RLEL/ABILITY in every word. 
prepared for the battle of its life, must V7 
| be kept in a cheerful frame of mind at any 7 What long service and_ satisfaction 
ber thy Boise like hey dda _ ts a4 SOG & J Tires must have given to dispel all 
at one anothe Ke ¢ ) e ant groom. . K 
I i M4 = forethought of punctures and blowouts. 
There is something really atfecting in the A 
spectacle of a “pug” training for a fero- 
| cious fight un ‘sa the guidance od tee wife. | MwA How strong and durable they must be 
who calls him “Papa.” Whatever else may | rn > to create unconsciously this feeling of 
be said of Jeffries, his home life is whole- | M4 sureness and safety. 
‘a |} some and gentle nA 
| While they sit there, up comes a newly Such reliability is worth everything 
Old Ic G ey ee ee eee eee ee curled to you, but its very presence proves 
up and his vest screaming loud. | a en aan a $ inenis 
pane anve | Jeffries rises angrily in his chair and Ge& J's the most economical tires on 
, vaves him awa “Hey, party,” he growls, the market. 
ether jy | ve > ‘a i ‘ 
Dy. uise, your summer ! a is private. Exit an enraged sport, a 1 . =e ; 
plete ithout ar UO ( who goes back to tell the newspapers that There is more evidence 
seaglae ts goed canue evastruction | Jeffries is a surly, decrepit old brute who along similar lines in our BY 
, Saal : ; ~ i? 7 4 { . , . 
ity ean ngpcicesge ion ip gp Smet tinge ota is half dead of fright. new catalog. Write for it. 
ing 1 au yu are not familiar wi t The next intruder is Farmer Burns, who eS 
many { ires mets P +] a ee : — 
learn more abou | | ee re ee G & J TIRE COMPANY BY 
safe and as enjoyal is gor lieringin Venice } a nice punching-bag which he would like to ' 
anal gistateten cotalec, cavcing the tadba see tested Indianapolis, Ind. 
r apa ¥ noes : i e tor r 1 ‘ f tur } . Vell 0 vO ge ( some b it: ” ot 
of “Old Town ; ee ate Me PP hind _axdines ng Branches in All Large Cities 
of “Old Town Ca oin iin mnounces tl Champ cde 7 
Agents in all cities Fvempe deliveries cisively. The Farmer sich ssl stn - thn 
41 See aon: toad ; bait 
OLD TOWN CANOE co. Jelfri leadin th ! ion, the 
446 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S make their way down to the little rive 
that flows dreamily past Rowardennan, and 
the day ends poetically, with the Champ 
itting aval the trout — ceaiaemmnemmmnemanee a 
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Sons and Daughters 


Continued from page 22) 
sewing. Then a newspaper proprietor be- 
came interested, and offered one hundred 
dollars in prizes for the best corn, pota- 
toes, bread, and other products of garden 
and kitchen. The children’s interest grew 
into excitement. When they had an ex- 
hibit at the end of the season, the hall had 


j Clean School Walls the appearance of a miniature county fair. 


There are now a thousand members of the 







t UNDERFEED & Ss. 
r tseatinartt tin 


LEAN, EVEN HEAT at lJeast possible cost has 








It is — = gi _= as well boy Pog = almost as many girls are just one practical and proved meaning—the 
5 yalls be beautiful as well as sani- m cd in their organizat Ss. ° " 
ay RAUNE WEN) Se Desetral a9 Wey a cons Spee noe mei epi oosambi UNDERFEED. The Underfeed actually saves its entire 
tary. Your child spends many hours in . ae ie 

) : J Clubs Very Popular . h : a ch : = 
the school room. Insist that the walls ewiaeinn das ss ’ cost in a short time, and then continues to pay bigger 

: VOUNTY Superintendent O. J. Kern of — : : ; ; 
of the school as well as of the home are 5 ; Meee annual dividends in heating satisfaction and real cash 
Winnebago County, Illinois, has been 


4 tinted with working along a line Similar to that fol- | 8@ved than any high class listed stock. The UNDERFEED System is the best possible 
lowed by Professor Rapp, with astonishing | heating investment, because it adds to the renting or selling value of any building. The 
results, Perhaps no man in the Middle | UNDERFEED system upsets the combination of big coal bills and Jittle heat. It is a joy 


The Sanitary Wall Coating q \ est has done more to interest boys and | 4, prove to owners of unsatisfactory heating plants that 
girls in all things that pertain to a more 





They will be safer; they will not pro- 


fa t tans } satisfactory country life than Superintend 
duce Ale apbag Mcnad breed onto rney ent Kern, with his Farmer Boys’ Clubs 
will be harmonious, inexpensive and j and Country Girls’ Home Culture Clubs. 
=e meine acne) Beek-Williamson Underfee 


Write for School Hygiene and the boys and girls from ten to eighteen years 
Alabastine Book FREE. Send us your of age in each school district, nb aor i HEATING WARM AIR BOILERS 


& eo seg conga name—attend to ; school or not. The opportunity to do SYSTEMS URNACES = OILERS 


work is thus offered to every boy and girl, 
























































































: ’ ’ . . v* be be 
* | Alabastine Co. between these ages, in Winnebago County. Ss i/ t 2/3 f Cc l Bill 

ended run > ¥ 894 Grandville Road Many prizes are offered and the young ave = Oo Oo oa 1LLS 

a 3 Grand Rapids, Mich. people are encouraged in every way to 

Pea re become interested in their work. Super- WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKS— 

05 Water Street j ' ng 

Columbia as Yash Cala, Hew Conk intendent Kern has also done much to > mri. : , 4 

and was Pp Js aad transform the ordinarily barren and un- Fally illustrated and explaini how this Capes made. 

echanical ce sightly schoolhouse into a_tree-sheltered, Pea sizes of hard and soft coal and fen, eed slack—which would smother a fire in ordinary 
vine-covered, flower-bedecked and hospita- furnaces and boilers—yield in the hep aap EED as much clean, even heat as highest priced 

. ble appearing school home. What has coal. Figure the great difference in cost. The saving is yours. Coal 

tip ) PI g sch 10m lat has Thistllustration shows | - ? ; 

P been done along this line is sufficient to the Underfeed Botler. phen Pnrnwe yet hy bendy Bb ge is on top. Smoke and 
ere show Goerz Lenses are made on the most accurate — a At ae itself. itis alt es hii must pass through the flames are consumed ome tae ee 
paatating formulae, from the finest raw materials—the Bier Bay 3 mgay Kid in ert x une xOV- and turned into more heat. This makes for | show how coal ts forced up 
you highest quality al Jena glass— by iin winab er nment’s farm demonstration work in the health and greater saving. The Underfeed [under fre, which burns on top. 
— or iD wiadeen is the wail, The h South, has also done much to arouse coun- requires little attention. Ashes are few and 

hag = ‘i at is why try boys to a genuine interest in the things are removed by shaking the grate bar as in 
te also its the results they give are beyond comparison , ' . “4 i boi 
mplicated A of the farm. He has made it possible for ordinary furnaces and boilers. 
of teonbe with those of any other lenses made. Any ee ae : ne 
to; and Photographic supply dealer can furnish you four boys to enjoy a free trip to Washing- John R. N. Vos, with the Wilkins & Cornish 
a di. cee Came Lam vou we Boe ton, during the coming year, as a reward Realty Co., Denver, Colo., writes: i 

Y P y i aia for special proficiency in agricultural pur- “‘Altho our house is large and roomy, situated on Park Hill, a 


where it is very cold and windy in winter, the Underfee: J j 
heats all rooms to perfection. In bitter cold weather ag yGhinn a 
we have heat to spare. While I once -paid $40 (OC | ; 


hasn't it he can get it f , ; eh : 
If he 8 sag suits. These boys come from South Caro- 


Get our book telling all about lina, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Virginia. 


They are all under eighteen and were 


among 12,500 contestants in the South, 
each of whom planted and cultivated, 
under instruction from the agricultural 
department, one acre of corn. 


LENSES paar egeleg 


EK VERYBODY who reads the papers pub- 
4 lished in the corn-growing sections of 
the country has read, during the past year, Pornags Docien, epee ant Baed- 
bovs’ corn clubs. The moveme - W AM ware Men are invited to write To-day 
pote 9 Bren a sl fro gun ype 2g os: : _pecn-M oe o— act on for our 1910 Proposition. 
expanded rapidly. Down in Sherman, 2 ont iene ee - 
Texas, last summer, the crowning feature 
of the parade at a big local celebration 


WaW, nm you ave ever 

gotten before or can 

wy, ever expect to get with , , < p 
any other lens. Your y , . — = Le ee = er ae once tenement — 
oe ye, give you Ass /E ; was the marching of the Grayson County 
t —fee—orwe °° 3ovs’ Corn Clubs. There was a_hand- ——— —— a onieiiie , 
C -) 4 oe mY! : , & Lift ee ee r Wj an 
sgimaaaa s somely decorated float, bearing a charming | The Motorist’s I ighting Problems 

| , p ie 

J 

\/ 

Ww, 
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for coal, my bill this winter is only $19.50. I 
use fine Southern slack soft coal. I have heat and 
hot water night and day. I consider the Underfeed 
the best heater I ever used in my life and recommend k 
it as the cheapest and best on the market’’. 


Mr. Vos is only one of thousands who have 
given voluntary letters like this. We'd like 
tosend fac-similes of other cheerful testi- 
monials. Heating plans and services of our En- 
gineering Corps Free. Write Topay for FREE booklet 
of Furnaces, or Catalog of Steam and Hot Water Boilers, 


giving full particulars 
giving name of local dealer with whom you'd prefer to deal. 


and price - list an 

showing by concrete 
examples how much 
better results you wiil 
get from a Goerz Lens 

















C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


ar yf » Co and afterware “¢ , 
j Office and Factory : 79k East 130th Street, New York heart of the se and afterward cam« 


Makers of Goerz Lenses, Goerz Binoculars and Goerz Cameras one hundred and twenty-five youthful corn 
| Dealers’ Distributing Agencies growers, each shouldering a corn stalk with 


For Middle West: Burke & James, Chicago ‘ ; asse] 
San Francisco: Hirsch & Kaiser ; Canada: R.F.Smith, Montreal a big tasse 


| young lady, who represented the “Sweet- d 
| Are Solved in Solar Lamps 

















These enterprises are some of the prin- 
cipal means which have been devised to 
make country life more attractive for 
young people. There are other ways which 
apply more particularly to the family 
circle. Probably the phonograph has done 


For every motor vehicle need there is a Solar—and 
it’s the quality lamp for the purpose. Solar quality 
persists throughout the line. It is as strong in the 
smallest side and tail lamp as in the largest headlight. 

Why take ordinary lamps when the manufacturer will 
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Mw SHIRT more to lessen the tedium of farm life than Seals Gelnts if von taint Tha s nape bnaane 
iS | any other invention, excepting, perhaps, the a a Le ee . 
Y | rural telephone. The piano and the organ their value as well as you do, but they 
os | ure desirable and their presence has bright- cost him a little more. They’re built 
So ened many a country home, but the coming for you—not for him. Then there 
Ww, of the phonograph has brought the opera, ore special. ealene Sole Lames be 
the vaudeville performance, the latest song = ee See 


wy, | | hits, directly to the farm kitchen or parlor. special needs of the Motorist. 
nA E | It is both a purveyor of music and an edu- There’s the Solar combination oil and 
/! SUS od ,N D E RS cator, and will go a long way in making electric side and tail lamp—the only 








7 WORN UNDER THE SHIRT home life attractive for the boys and girls satisfactory solution of that end of the 
a Dtaeh tak ccd cot canre to ent eontoed up ve on isolated farm homesteads. It is a cause lighting problem. 

\/ ordinary suspenders over your shirt. for satisfaction to know that many fathers There’s the Solarclipse, the two-ray light projector, giving you in one lamp 
4 > oe Ther are Hight and col, yet hold better than the of families are beginning to realize that | 4 sear hlight beam and a nearby illumination. 

NZ tightest drawn belt coe button to é the sais, tirggieitan Pht | t he introduction of a phonograph is an There’s the Solar Raydeflector, rapidly driving single-focus headlights out of use. 
i) abt the shir ee ee ee excellent investment. There’s —— 

| Two sizes—regular for short and medium ee - e inadjust | Games at Home But send for our full descriptive catalog. It’s free, and it’s one of the most 


long for tall” men They fit pe 


| themselves to every motion of the t 
7 Ask for “SE-NO” Suspenders, 50 
on every buckle. If 


j -_— a rival of the phonograph has interesting booklets the motorist can read. 
A 


ge ystesape sry made its appearance and ought to find Kenosha, Wis. 
we'll supply you by a place in many farm homes, for it affords | (58) Badger Brass Mfg. Co. New York City 


S EAGLE SUSPENDER CO, 12th and Race Sis, Pisin, Pa. |] | x dlelivhitful method of adding to the ppleas> | ‘mmm ==, 


K AIO LSS ] ures of the young people of the household. 
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N/ rs MAILED It is an improvement on the old-fashioned 
nwa at and Engine Book FREE —— lantern, by means of —— postal aK * 
“ cards, Magazine pictures, and even opaque . > , ’ . " 
4 Just like a 30- Do not think of Buying a Launch or Engine ahiante. tke ell and curios. may to | eee . OU don’t know me, perhaps, but if you smoke 
XS Footer only until you see our Handsome Book rs : tl _ ‘ t] ' ry wall er i? » tobacco in any form, you ought to. 
snow 0 * sereen gre: niarge é ( \ ~) 
Ss smaller WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR ach, ik th % rete e oie ) Prt Thi : a Turkish-born, I raise on my own land in the levant 
| ¢ e eoLlors e Oo vy al. 5 | : 
Me WONDERFUL device seems to follow naturally on the ! \ \ the rarest, finest of yOWNS and import it 
LAUNCH : pana gh sedi acer + | l= myself. I i my OWN. 
iV BARGAINS | heels of the posteard epidemic , for the en \ . * 1 ns ' nm , work: end Tete 
‘ e . ° . ¢ > ov sh to cco t has been m life o 1 
ey, Only $121 | joyment found in the possession of a col \ \ > Z stones. hie besides 6 Seidl, bes aeeeneee 
wy, for this complete 16-ft. Launch—3 H. P., guaranteed | lection of such cards is enhaneed by the taal Every pound I sell goes to spars whe buy only the eves 
oy, eg | Engine, weedless —— and Rudder. lability to throw them on the sereen in } ~\ The prices | get are alm st as high as the qual wre give: Saffa 
esult 8 e Mone } j . m.: . ixture $ he pounc 50c for 2-oz. sample ou'll realize 
Ww, haa if ‘<on me pon Han oo ‘ Ww rite tea ore atly magnified form, rhis m ichine, \ gape t - gant ~y Ps w Bea you yor my | “ae tan 
‘w, ~_ catalox today too, opens up endless ypportunities for “How to Tell True Turkish,” (ed ie luxe—free). 
“wy, es Reig kde th e Seeenaita evening amusements. It is easy to plan \ Written for the connoissey and the ‘nt a 4 You'll 
, or buying their own hulls, En “travelogues” in anv part of the world 1 enjoy it, } tink. | it 2 “ m Migs ad 
controlled by one 1 Fu se Bent } : ; Turkish Tobac et me YOU a copy 
Designs furnished free t a by maki a eolleetion of pictures from x ; *. SAFI 
Weeo En ’ } $5. 203 a. ] 
papers and 1 razine while many inte ‘ - a ° SAFFA TURKISH "TOBACCO co Up 
C.T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO i | l | i — ; a ; = ; _ A. 3 CR 
: , esting games may be played by using th Oe - 31 S. 4th Street, St. Louis, U.S. 
108 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich. vaflectine lantes : : ; | : ss 
ref ng lantern | ; 
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Get Holeproof 
rlose— 





Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months 


You have made up your mind to try ‘‘Holeproof’’ some day 
—why not today ? 

Think of the trouble you save when you have six pairs of hose 
always whole, ready to put on when you need a whole pair right 
away. Hose that wear out area bother. There is no need now 
for such inconvenience. Get ‘‘Holeproof” today. 


| tA 4 < OAT SALE 
The Softest, Finest Hose on the Market |}, Bigs, 


stylish colors and lightest weights for sum- ; 
rsa 


mer wear. —_—- s 
é The colors are also guaranteed. } 7, Be 
us an average of 70c per lb. It is made We spend $33,000 a year simply to see | Noleproot Hasery C 


from Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton. We that eacn pair of hose we turn out is per- 
could buy other yarns at a saving of 30c fection. ‘ 
Tlie Fa 

wieproal @: sitry ¢ 

nw 


per lb. That guarantees to you a good pair of 
But the hose would be bulky, heavy and — joce every time you buy * Holeproof.” ; 
Way Ip 
. Hotiory ¢ 
Ox 
SR ok 


hot, while “Holeproof’’ are trim looking, There's only one thing to look out for—~ 
Cv *% 


We spend to make ‘“Holeproof’’ four 
times what it costs to produce common hose. 
Our yarn—silky—soft and pliable—costs 


light weight and cool. P see that you get the genuine. 
There are 32 years of hose-making ex- Look for tne trade-mark below—on the 
perience knit into each pair of Holeproof toe of each pair. 
Hose. All imitations are sold as “ Holeproof.” 
All the Latest Colors You don’t want an inferior make—you 
“Holeproof” are made in all the most want Holeproof Hose 


Dre Your Hose nsw ? 


fhe genuine Holeproof Hose are sold in your town. We'll tell you 
the dealers’ names on request, or we'll ship direct where we 
have no dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 

Six pairs of men’s hose sell for $1.50 ($2.00 tor 
the extra light weights and $3.00 for the 
mercerized). 

Six pairs of women’s sell for 
$2.00 ($3.00 for the 
mercerized). 































ds 


Six pairs of children’s sell for $2.00 


Three pairs of men’s silk hose, guaranteed 3 months, $2.00, 
Write for free book, ‘*How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 466 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FABRAE@UI 
floleprooffiosiery 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 
[54] Office, 1906 
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/ Keepkool is more than 





°/ a cool, porous Under- 


j wear. It combines cool- 





ness with comfort—sheer- 
ness with strength. 


KEEPKOOL is the only Elastic 
Ribbed, Porous Underwear 


—which means that it is the 
only Porous Underwear with 
sufficient elasticity to in- 
sure comfort—which neither 
binds nor bags—which yields 
to every movement, yet perma- 
nently keeps its shape. 


Keepkoo/ is knitted of the finest combed yarns from 





< 
e, 
ie 


is soft, sheer, light, 


yet has remarkable tensile strength and can never 


our own spinning plant. It 


ay 
i 


rip or ravel, as the eyelets are lock-stitched. 


Ask your Dealer. Insist upon getting Keepkool 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 


y 2 Sevarate ? Separate 
OH, Men S Garments 50c Boys Garments 25¢ 
f } Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 
’ 

i) qj Made n knee and ankle length drawers, short 
(Oso ‘or long sleeves and athletic shirts. Write for A 
) catalogue of styles and sample of fabric / 

At FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO 4 
| Albany, N. Y. 4 
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in one piece to the finish. 


| from the 





Other mediums of home amusements 
may be found in miniature pool tables, 
which may be placed upon the dining or 
kitchen table and which prove a_never- 
failing souree of pleasure. Game boards 
with pockets, upon which rings are shot 
about by the use of cues, are cheaper than 
the pool tables, but provide almost as 
much enjoyment. 

In discussing means for making country 
life more attractive, the camera should 
not be forgotten. It is far better to arm 
the farmer’s boy with a camera than with 
a gun, and even the smallest kodak will 
open up a new world to the boy or girl. 


Responsibility of the Rural Church 


FYNHE rural church owes a debt to the 

country boy and girl, which, apparently, 
it has overlooked. Occasionally, a country 
parson is found who realizes something of 
this unfulfilled mission of the country 
chureh, and does what he can, but, gener- 
ally, he is handicapped by the lack of 
financial support. It ought to be possible 
for the country church to be equipped with 
a parish house, containing a gymnasium, 
library, and reading-room. Perhaps it will 
occur to some wealthy philanthropist, after 
a while, to endow a few country churches 
here and there, so that this experiment 
may be given a fair trial. Much would 
depend upon the minister, however. The 
only kind who could succeed in an under- 
taking of this sort would be one who could 
enter heartily into the sports and amuse- 
ments of the young people themselves. 
There is a country clergyman in a small 


town in the northern part of New York 
State, Rev. James H. Keeling, Jr., py 
name, who has demonstrated in a limited 
way the possibilities of the country chureh 
in its relation to the boys and girls. What 
Rev. Mr. Keeling has done to encourage 
athletics and other forms of recreation 
ought to be considered by other rural 
clergymen, for the results have been fully 
commensurate with the time and energy 
expended in this direetion—and Mr. Keel 
ing has not spared himself. 

Lastly in this article, although by no 
means in point of faet, comes the matter 
of good reading for the boys and the girls, 
Some parents seem to believe that the 
time spent in reading a book or a maga- 
zine is wasted. Washington County, Mary- 
land, has a library wagon which delivers 
books without charge at the doors of the 
farmers in that county. Not long ago 
a young boy was seen to turn away sob- 
bing because his mother refused to allow 
him to have a book from the shelves of 
this wagon—a book which would have 
brightened and made glad many hours of 
his humdrum existence. The farm boy and 
girl ought to have books—books and pic- 
tures. The traveling libraries make this 
possible now fn most communities. It is 
a matter for the parents to decide, how- 
ever, and too often the decision seems to 
be that the boy or girl can not be working 
when he or she is reading; wherefore, books 
are not desired. This is a general state- 
ment; there are countless exceptions. But it 
is the child whose parents refuse him books 
and amusements who needs them most. 





American and English Oarsmanship 


Rowing Principles Almost Identical, but the English Appear Nearer Realization 


By GUY NICKALLS 


AVING seen some of the best ex- 
amples of American rowing on 
English waters, my impression 
on how it compares with the 
best of our English rowing may interest 
rowing men. I have been in close touch 
with and participated in the best of English 
race-rowing for the last twenty-five years, 
and during that period have seen all the 
American crews which have visited Henley. 
The objects of both American and En- 
glish rowing are the same, and the prin- 
ciples in style are likewise similar, although 
the methods adopted to attain these prin- 
ciples are not always alike. A firm, hard, 
sharp beginning of the stroke immediately 
the blade is covered is sought by both; 
but the English get nearer their ideal than 
does the American, because, owing to the 
method of rigging, the former are in a bet- 
ter position to use their power at once 
when full forward. Hence the patent 
shortcoming in American rowing to En- 
glish eyes is missing the beginning and not 
getting full power until the middle of the 
stroke. Cambridge crews of recent years 
have been excellent examples of a stroke 
with a weak beginning and a_hardish 
finish; but directly that new style was put 
to the test against a good crew like Oxford 
in 1909 and this year, or like the Belgians 
in 1906 and 1907, it failed ignominiously. 
Harvard’s Lost Chance 
6 &~ Harvard crew which raced Cam- 
bridge in 1906 would have easily won 
had they been taught true beginning. That 
Harvard crew was a fine lot of men. Like 
all the American they were our 
superiors in physique, but their style was 
not calculated to get the best out of the 
men, and Mr. D. A. Newhall, a member of 
the crew, after a term’s rowing at Oxford, 
confessed to me that our methods, style, 
and rig enabled a man to make fuller use 
of his strength and took more out of him 
than the Harvard style did. Still we on 
this side might learn much from that 
American crew—quickness of hands at the 
finish, neatness of arm and wrist work, 
center-seated rig, the use of swivels. 
Personally, I am not a great stickler 
for actual style so long as a man earries 
through the main principles of the stroke 
correctly. Now what are the main principles 
of this stroke as rowed in England, and 
what relation has style in carrying them 
out to the pace of the boat? Roughly and 
broadly, the beginning of the stroke should 
be hard, sharp, and firm, the full power 
applied at onee and earried right through 
The body should 
keep swinging, and the swing and drive 
should simul 
The glory of the English stroke 
is its length, and not its quickness, and 
though it has had frequent intermittent 
lapses from this ideal, in the main for the 
last twenty-five years it has not altered 
There was a danger, however, after the 
first Belgian victory at Henley in 1906, 


crews, 


stretcher begin 


taneously 


that rowing enthusiasts might altogether 
lose their heads. They went as mad as 
Belgian hares and did their best to ruin 
English rowing. Men were taught to give 
up the body swing, to row with short oars 
and big blades, and a consequent short, 
sharp punch at the water was held in cer- 
tain quarters to be the thing. Christ 
Chureh College at Oxford went ahead of 
the river in this disgraceful form in 1907 
and brought their crew to Henley (where 
it got a thrashing from the Belgians, who 
won the Grand Challenge Cup for the see- 
ond year in succession), rowing a bad imi- 
tation of the Belgian style. Again the 
Belgian furore; and the English rowing 
school was rapidly being broken into two 
camps. Luckily, the Olympic Regatta ar- 
rived, when the methods of nearly every 
rowing country in the world could be seru- 
tinized, examined, and tested. England did 
her duty nobly; taking in the situation at 
a glance, she called upon the old men, the 
veterans who once knew how to row, and, 
practically speaking, she asked them to show 
the youngsters how it ought to be done— 
but she took care to include in the erew 
two modern oarsmen in order that they 
might learn and, if possible, pass on the 
old tradition. The plan was an emphatic 
The veterans rowed magnificently, 
upheld England’s rowing prestige, knocked 
the short-stroke school on the head, and 
demonstrated that when applied properly 
our methods are hard to beat. The vet- 
eran crew averaged 176 pounds and 30 
years of age. Mr. A. C. Gladstone was the 
youngest, at 21 years 9 months. I was the 
grandpa, 41 years 9 months. 

But [I am digressing from discussion of 
American crews as seen on English waters. 
\ friend of mine, an American, a member 
of the Yale Boat Club, who visited Henley 
last July and saw both Henley and the 
Olympic Regatta, writing me afterward 
from New Haven, Connecticut, said: 

“On my return home I attended 
regatta, and could see the marked differ- 
ence in the two styles of rowing. Your 
rowing did not suffer by comparison. 
There is no doubt in my mind that your 
methods are correct. The time is not far 
distant when there will be but one way 
taught, and it will not be unlike the 
Leander style.” 

And so say all of us. 


success. 
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America’s Defective Style 


a2 America really gets hold of 
eight-oared rowing, which is a dif- 
ferent style to four-oared and other row- 
ing, she will 


dangerous rival on the 
what she 


undoubtedly be our most 
water, judging by 
has already accomplished under 


methods which in the opinion of the best 
judges are very far indeed from ideal 

If one were to generalize on American 
rowing, one would say that the swing for- 
ward is far too quick, they tumble forward 
after their hands at a pace entirely immen 


surate with the swing back. 
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OOSE FITTING B.V.D. Underwear keeps you cool 
when the sun blazes. It allows air to flood the over- 
heated perspiring pores, bringing instant relief. 





HE world-wide pop- 
ularity of B.V.D. 
Summer Underwear 

was gained by its acknowl- 
edged excellence and is 
maintained by it. 

This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 
BEST RETAIL TRADE 

is pair on every genuine 
B.V.D. garment. We 
make no garment without 
this label. Look for it on 
Loose Fitting 
Coat Cut Undershirts, 
and 
Knee Length Drawers, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.59 a garment, 
and 
Union Suits 
(Pat. 4-30-'07) 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 a suit 








————7E 


IGHT FITTING underwear frets the tired 


body and causes needless perspiration. 


Loose fitting B.V.D. Underwear is made of 
thoroughly tested woven materials selected for their 
cooling and wearing qualities, to which is added the 
most exacting care in every detail of manufacture and 
fnish. B.V.D. Underwear is correctly cut; it is 
carefully tailored; buttons sewed to stay; care in 
every stitch ; wear In every thread. 


Every B.V.D. garment has the B.V.D. 
Red Woven Label familiar to millions of en- 
thusiastic wearers. 


Look for it, and be sure that you get it. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


65 Worth Street, New York. 



























































